seer: eh. 


’ Austria watches and waits upon the Mincio, exercises her des- 
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= | been, no doubt, much sincere enthusiasm, but it is a pity that 


it has been marred by zealous officials intent on self-seeking. 


gg) | They have stimulated the natural loyalty of the people by ‘‘ ordres ’’ 
‘| where none where needed. 


But prefects like to make things 
safe, and secure a good exhibition in their districts.’ 


Count de Persigny has made more speeches. In one of these 


| —he was founding a church to our Lady of Victories and speak- 
> ing to curés—he gave an account of the loss of the Romagna. 
| It is not very edifying. 


When he states facts on his own per- 
sonal guarantee he commands assent, but he does not shin as a 
Count de Persigny says the Pope lost, 


_ the Romagna because the Austrians evacuated that country, and 





{ue progress of Garibaldi, rapid as it has been, has surpassed 
expectation. It is said that be promised to be in Naples today, 
and there is some probability that he has fulfilled the promise. 
For the Zimes of yesterday told us that he was at Salerno on 
Thursday, and the Monitewr of the same date supported the 
statement by informing its readers that Garibaldi had reached 
Eboli, which is only a few miles from Salerno. It is some con- 
firmation of the truth of these reports that the two journals 
speak of the impending departure of the King to Gaeta, and the 
Moniteur names Capua as the place of rendezvous for the Royal 
troops. First, the King was to array his soldiers for battle -at 
Eboli; then Nocera was named—both towns to the South of 
Naples; now we have the denouement transferred to Capua in 
the North. The letter of the Prince of Syracuse has shaken the 
loyalty of the troops quite as much as the prestige of Garibaldi. 
The unciation of Ischitella, commander of the National 
Guard, and of Catrofiano, the Commander-in-chief of Naples, by 
the Ministers and the officers of the National Guard, the glaring 
defection of General Nunziante from Francis to Victor Emma- 
nuel, the open agitation in favour of annexation in spite of the 
state of siege, the hostility of the very lazzaroni to the Royalist 
troops, must have contributed to make the King decide on re- 
tiring to Gaeta. It is even said that the army in the Abruzzi 
have refused to obey the orders of the King, and that the officers 
of the still under arms have resolved only to simulate a 
fight—‘to save the honour of the flag.” The insurrection has 
gradually taken possession of the provincial centres. To Potenza, 
Foggia, Benevento, we may now add Bari, Lecce, Cosenza, Sala, 
and other towns. As yet, although the brigand element has not 
failed to in its own peculiar fashion, the single cry 
through the kingdom of Naples has been Garibaldi for Dictator, 
Victor Emmanuel for King. Naples impatiently awaits it de- 
fiverer, and cannot await him long. It is seldom that the touch- 
stone has been applied with such effect to the rotten edifice of a 
cruel and stupid despotism. 

In Piedmont, Florence, and the Romagna there have been de- 
cisive military movements, a concentration of troops on the Papal 
frontier, the formation of large masses ready to act. The 
promptitude of the Turin Government has not been lessened by 
an atrocious order of the day from General Lamoriciére, directing 
his troops to saccager any town that declared for Garibaldi. The 
Pope’s entourage of Cardinals has not ceased to plot, in the hope 
of something turning up. But their chances are few. It is now 
very confidently understood that General de Noue, who has suc- 
ceeded General de Goyon at Rome, is instructed to defend nothing 
but Civita Vecchia, Viterbo, Rome, and the person of the Pon- 
tiff. To this end the Emperor has sent reinforcements to Rome. 





potism with a relentless hand in Venice and the Venetian towns, 
Te-arms her forts, and looks with a jealous eye to the safety of 
her seaboard on both shores of the Adriatic, 


Italy from Austrian dominion ? 





The Emperor of the French has finished his tour in Savoy. 
The act of taking possession has been complete. He has seen 
the officials, enjoyed the scenery, distributed bounties in the | 
shape of hard cash and remissions, he has visited Mont Blane, | 
and has actually sailed on the Lake of Geneva from the French 
tt of Thonon. There is to be a port on the Lake. What the 
ference can do after this is not very obvious, There has 


the Austrians lost the battle of Solferino because they stupi 
deserted the Pope! But if they had stayed as neutrals guarding 
neutral territory, what would have become of the liberatign of 
The Austrians evacuated. the 
Romagna and Ancona because they could not stand agathst pub> 
lic opinion, and because they wanted reinforcements on the 
Mincio ; they lost Solferino because they had no general ; and the 
Pope lost the Romagna because neither the Pope nor Austria 
dared to conquer it back, and because the people would apnex 
themselves to Piedmont. 

M. Michel Chevalier has also made a speech to the Couteil- 
General of the Herault. Some exception has been taken to the 
extravagant terms in which he has spoken of the Emperor.. But 
when Michel Chevalier speaks we should remember who he is. 
He is the first economist in France. He has convinced an Em- 
peror ; it is not every one who has that fortune ; and it is natural 
that, thinking well of himself and his views, M. Michel Chevalier 
should consider his Emperor as the first of men, and of the bene- 
factors of Frenchmen. 





The Austrian Government is still labouring over the future 
constitutional institutions to be conferred on the provinces. The 
Emperor hesitates to do the right and the bold thing—make 
himself constitutional King of Hungary as a commencement. 
The Imperial Council reopens on the 10th, and then, perhaps, 
some substitute for sound reform will be proposed. 





The Knowsley Review stands out conspicuously as the most 
salient home fact. This is the third great Volunteer review. At 
the two former Queen Victoria was the central figure ; it was a 
sovereign reviewing her armed subjects. At the Knowsley Review 
the central figure is Lord Derby, the Queen’s subject. Itis a 
fact most creditable to the great Lancashire landowner that he has 
been the first to call the Volunteers to a county gathering and 
to entertain them in a princely style. Lancashire, headquarters 
of peace at any price, has furnished 14,000 Volunteers, the 
number she tendered to the Crown in 1803. Of these 14,000 
no fewer than 11,000 appeared under arms at a given day in 
answer to Lord Derby’s call. We trust the example will be 
imitated by other noblemen who are equally wealthy, and who, 
if they were wise, would take an equally enlightened view of the 
duties of their position. 

Two minor incidents call for brief notice—Mr. Hardy’s speech, 
and the Ludlow election. Mr. Hardy is a clever party man, and 
a sincere Tory. It is no wonder that he should playfully assail 
the Government and rally Ministers on their failures. But it is 
a mistake in policy to pique yourself upon your obstructive 
abilities, and to make a glory of having defeated Ministers by 
Fabian tactics. When Mr. Hardy made the Herefordshire men 
laugh by describing the Ministerial waggoner, overcome by the 
difficulties of the road, and lightening his vehicle by pitching 


| out bill after bill, he should have remembered that his party 


created the obstructions by a line of conduct more successful 
than glorious. In spite of Mr. Hardy’s party the French treaty 
was carried, and Mr. Hardy may live to repent paltry measures 
adopted to prevent the settlement of the Reform question in 
1860. Ludlow has returned a Conservative, Mr. Clive, in the 
room of a Conservative, Colonel Perey Herbert, a soldier who 
has distinguished himself in the field, and who is now called 
upon to exert his abilities in the offices of the Horse Guards, 





The Prince of Wales goes on his way from town to town in 
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the sunshine of popularity. The news leayes him. at Montreal. 
He continues to charm eyerybody, and to tame eyen the obstre- 
perous French Canadians. Gay and courteous, he dines, danees, 
receives deputations, visits beautiful scenes, and takes his turn 
in a frolic or a piece of serious work, in a spirit that is a happy 
omen for the future. 

The death of Sir Henry Ward has caused universal regret. 
His career in the Ionian Islands, and still more his able bene- 
ficent administration in Ceylon, had induced well-founded ex- 
pectations that he would govern with equal skill in the larger 
field of the Madras Presidency. His death is a great loss to the 
public service and to the native community, especially in the 
present critical circumstances of our Indian empire. India 
exacts great sacrifices. In a few months, an Elphinstone has 
expired from over work, and a Ward dies of a malignant disease 
at the outset of his labours. 

The intelligence from China shows that complete harmony 
prevails between Lord Elgin and Baron Gros. The Freneh 
transports met with misfortunes, shoes and harness were lost in 
wrecks, neither was the French contingent numerically complete. 
The French General Montauban desired to’delay active operations 
for these insufficient reasons, although our army was numerous, 
perfectly equipped, well commanded, and long ready for action. 
Happily Baron Gros prevailed over the General at the instance 
of Lord Elgin, and the war has begun. The next mail should 


bring news. 


The fine weather so late in the season has deranged calculations. 
The state of the facts with regard to the harvest may be very 
briefly summed. ‘The growth and ripening of the corn has shown 
striking inequalities in the same spot, but upon the whole it 
seems now to be generally understood that, although late, it will 
not be exceedingly deficient. At the same time, immense sup- 
plies have already been summoned from America, and the arri- 
vals from that side will be very large. The effect of adverse 
anticipations, therefore, is curious. Although the supply will 
will not be very deficient, it will be slightly so; the farmers will 
have rather less than the usual quantity to bring to market, but 
possibly the gross quantity in the market may be in excess of the 
average, The speculators who dashed into importations will also 
find their goods arriving in an overstocked market. If all this 
tends to the advantage of the consumer, in rendering bread pro- 
portionately cheaper, he will have to pay for it, ‘‘ in meal or in 
malt,” through any mischief which may fall upon the farmer or 
the speculator in the City. For it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the mischief which recoils upon classes, or even upon indi- 
viduals, is limited to the immediate circle of the erring specu- 
lators. 

The sunshine has thrown a peculiar kind of dulness over the 
City. There, also, speculators had been looking forward to “a 
erash,”’ and had made their calculations accordingly. The Bears 
were in complete possession of the field ; but they have exceed- 
ingly overdone their own schemes; and the consequence is, 
plenty, dulness, and lack of any active ideas, Nothing would 
move the City just now, except some very brilliant success, or 
a real crash—either would be welcome, 


Ten killed and a hundred wounded on a railway draws at/ 
tention afresh to those domestic occurrences catled “ accidents,” 
Three trains follow each other. One arrives safely; the second 
divides into two parts on the top of an incline, and the detached 
part of the second slips back upon the advancing engine of the 
third.. Ina moment more persons are killed and wounded than 
in some of Garibaldi’s battles. How easily this ‘‘ accident” 
might have been prevented by the use of the telegraph ! 














THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The Prince of Wales continues his holiday trip with a success which 
seems boundless. He arrived at Montreal on the 2ith of August. He 
left Quebec by the steamer Kingston on the 23d, and arrived the same 
evening at Three Rivers. At the latter place, his Royal Highness was 
received by the city authorities, the Government officials, and numbers 
of citizens, whopresented an address. The town was illuminated. The 
Prince reached Montreal on the 24th, but, owing to unfavourable wea- 
ther, did not land till the next morning. He was met on the wharf by 
the Mayor and Corporation, the members of the Government, the mem- 
bers of Parliament, the Commander of the Forces, attended by a nume- 
rous staff, and the Anglican and Romish Bishops and clergy, &e. A 
guard of honour and escort were furnished by the Volunteer Corps, It 
was estimated that 40,000 persons were present. After receiving and 
replying to the address of the Mayor and City Council, the Prince drove 
in procession through the principal streets to the Exhibition, which was 
opened with great éclat. His reception was very enthusiastic, and the 
line of route was beautifully decorated. His Royal Highness proceeded 
in the afternoon to lay the corner-stone of the Victoria Bridge. A con- 
siderable number were invited to witness the ceremony, after which the 
Prince partovk of luncheon at the buildings of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company, and returned to the Residence of the Commander of the 


Forces, which was specially fitted up for himself and suite. The city | 


was illuminited in the evening, and a magnificent display of fireworks 
took place on the Victoria Bridge. 


Faller accounts have beemweceivedof the doings.at Quebec. 

The Prince landed at Qaebec omthe 18th, On the 21st, he received 
the “‘two.Houses.” First came the Legislative Council; its Speaker 
was knighted, and Mr. Belleau is now Sir Narcisse Belleau. Then came 
the Assembly, whose Speaker, speedily became Sir Henry Smith, J, 
the address of the Assembly the Prince replied— 

“* Gentlemen—No answer that I can return to your address will sug. 
ciently convey my thanks to you, or express the pleasure which I have de. 
rived from the manifestations of loyalty and affection to the Queen, » 
mother by which I have been met upon my arrival in this province, 7 

** As an Englishman, I recognize with pride, in those manifestatio 
your sympathy with the great nation from which so many of you trace your 
origin, and with which you share the honours of a glorious history. 

‘In addressing you, however, as an Englishman, I do not forget that 
some of my fellow-subjects here are not of my own blood. To them also an 
especial acknowledgment is due, and I receive with peculiar gratification the 
proofs of their attachment to the Crown of England. They are evidence of 
their satisfaction with the equal laws under which they live and of their 
just confidence that, whatever be their origin, all Canadians are alike oh. 
jects of interest to their Sovereign and her people. 

‘** Canada may be proud that within her limits two races, of different Jan. 
guage and habits, are united in the same Legislature by a common loyalty 
and are bound to the same constitution by a common patriotism. ‘ 

‘* But to all of you, and to the 3,000,000 of British subjects of whom yoy 
are the representatives, I am heartily thankful for your demonstration of 
good will, and I shall not readily forget the mode in which I have been x. 
ceived among you. 

‘“* With you I regret that the Queen has been unable to comply with your 
anxious desire that she would visit this portion of her Empire—I have 4]. 
ready had proofs of the affectionate devetion which would have attended her 
progress ; but I shall make it my first, as it will be my most pleasj 
duty, upon my return to England to convey to her the feelings of love tal 
gratitude to her person’and her rule which you have expressed on this ovea. 
sion and the sentiment of hearty weleome which you have offered to me her 
son.” 

The Prince received the officers of the garrison and next the clergy, led 
by the aged Bishop Mountain. To them the Prince said— 

**Gentlemen,—It is a source of no little pleasure to me to receive from 

you these words of welcome, and to hear from the lips of your Bishop the 
assurance that your prayers are offered for my future usefulness and happi- 
ness, 
‘** Within the walls of your cathedral I have joined in the petition offered 
for the Queen, and I am convinced that the Ministers of his Church, from 
whom this address emanates, do not fail to inculeate those principles¢ 
loyalty which are so characteristic of this province. 

‘*T trust that it may be my lot, whatever may be the future reserved for 
me, to realize the hopes which you have expressed, and to secure the benefi- 
cial results of this my first acquaintance with the Canadian people,” 

After this came a gencral Levée. The Prince visited the Laval Uniy 
versity and the Ursuline Convent on the 23d, At the former he received 
an address from the Roman Catholic Bishops; to which he answered— 

‘* Taccept with the greatest satisfaction the weleome which you offer, and 
I assure you that I feel deeply the expression of your loyalty and affection 
for the Queen. 

‘* T rejoice to think that obedience to the laws.and submission to authority, 
which form the bond of all society and the condition of all civilization, am 
supported and enforced by your teaching and example. 

‘: The assurance that you enjoy the free exercise of your religion, and 
that you partake in the benefits and protection of the British Constitution; 
is a pledge that your hearts and those of your fellow-subjects, of whatever 
origin they may be, will ever be united in the feelings you have now ei 
pressed, of attachment to the Crown of Great Britain, 

‘* T acknowledge with gratitude the earnest prayer you offer to 
God in my behalf, and f trust that my future course may be euch as 
best promote the welfare of this great province and of its inhabitants. 

© you, gentlemen, who are engaged within the walls of this ee 
in the education of the youth of the country, I also tender my thanks. 
trust that your University —_ continue to prosper, and that in future year 
its sons may look back upon the days they have spent under your instrag 
tion with the same gratitude and sense of the benefits they have enjoyed a 
I and others feel towards the more ancient institutions of my own land. 

At the Ursuline Convent an address was presented by a pretty gitl 
one of the pupils of the nuns. The Prinee said, in reply— 

‘*‘Madame—I thank you for these expressions of kindly interest in. mp 
visit i» the city of Quebec, and the personal good wishes which this address 
manifests. 

“Your exertions in the cause of education are well known, and I tra 
they may long continue to exert a beneficial influence upon the 
of this interesting country.’’ . 

In the evening of the 22d, there was a ball, where, as usual, thé 
Prince distinguished himself by dancing with many young and 8 
middy distinguished himself by tripping up the heir apparent. _ 

The Prince quitted Quebee on the 23d, amidst a popular ovation, cif 
barking in the Kingston, and steaming away up the river. 

Sir Cusack P, Roney writes denying the alleged disloyalty of the 
French Canadians. With reference to the recent bad language in the 
Montreal City Council, Sir Cusack says— 

**Tt was no sooner known that such lange had been used, or re 
ported to have been used, that a meeting of the French Canadians was im 
mediately summoned, not only to condemn the language uttered, but to dé 
nounce the speaker as having completely alienated himself from his 
countrymen by the course he pursued, and not a few were pre 
make such a public example of him thai there should be no mistake 
his alleged sentiments being in common with the French Canadians 
rally. Duhamel, however, denied, in the most emphatic manner, t 
guage reported of him, and further made the most abject apology for ally 
thing which he may have said of an offensive character.” 

The New York rs contain ample and imaginative accounts of ihe 
Prince's progress. Here are some items of the kind of reports which ate 
there put in circulation. 

“When the Prince was fishing at the Saguenay River he and Mr. 
Price became separated from the small party of five. The Prince 
wandered from Mr. Priee, and fished on his own hook from & (ot 
projection, which gradually became surrounded by water. He called 
aid, but none came, until Xr. Price, who heard the eries, found him, 
wading knee deep, carried the Prince back upon his shoulders to the shore. 
The visit of the Prince to the Chaudiére Falls was the cause of much amuse 





ment. The Prince was to go to Chaudiére Falls, but the rain fell in tore 
| rents, and the Duke of Newastle thought it best for him not to go. . 
Prince looked from the window, and, having coneluded it would oe 
; decided to go ; so, dressing in an indiarubber suit and a white stovepipe st 
| he started off, accompanied by the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Lyons, Earl St 
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jermans, Go — , : 
Pe others: After reaching Cape Rouge they went in row-boats to St. 


Nicholas, where they took horses and rode rapidly through fields and over 
fences, till Governor Head cried out to hold up, and the Admiral grew red 
in the face from the exertion. — They wandered around the falls, the Prince 
laughing at the Admiral’s artistic attempts to picture them. Lunch was 
served to the party in a little hut during a drenching shower, and the whole 
party, animated by the absolutely startling cutting up of the Prince, passed 
the ie in such a jolly way as made the old gentlemen roar with laughter 
and shake with coughing. The Prince opened several bottles of Seltzer 


water, holding them in such a manner that the corks fell upon Neweastle’s 


They returned in a 


” 


much to the amusement of all who saw him. 
wet to the skin, but full of good cheer and pleased. 


Che Alrtropolis. 
The London Cabmen’s Sunday Rest Association, to secure to the said 
cabmen “their natural and Scriptural right to the rest of the Lord’s 


pate, 
steamer, 


Day,” held a meeting on Wednesday, Mr. Gurney Hoare in the chair. | 


A report was read stating some curious facts. The Association offered 
prizes of 207., 10/., 52., and 37, for the best essays on ‘Sunday Cab- 
driving; its influence on the physical, intellectual, religious, and domes- 
tic condition of the employed ;”’ the competition to be open to cab, car, 
and fly drivers of the United Kingdom. Twelve essays were sent in, 
and the winner of the first is oue John Cockrann, who subsequently told 
the meeting that it consisted of 19,000 words, and he wrote it all on the 
top of his cab in the open air. 

The characteristics of the mecting, however, are to be found in the 

rt. According to this document— 


There is a good law in London which provides that cabs may be licensed 


to run on the six working days only, in which case a seventh part of the 
licence duty is avoided. The 6-day cabs are numbered 10,000 and up- 
wards, There had been, since 1854, a steady increase in the number of 
6-day licences. In 1854, the number of such licences was 570; in 1855, 
75; in 1856, 774; in 1857, 908; in 1858, 1100; in 1859, 1240; and in 
1850, 1465. It also cited instances of the benefit to cab-masters from keep- 
ing their yards closed on Sundays. The missionary employed by the Asso- 
ciation—himself a cabman at one time—reported that a frequent observa- 
tion to him by cabmen was that, if it was not for the religious people who 
hired them to ride to church and chapel, they need never appear on the 
ranks on Sundays. 
preachers, who attracted people to hear them from great distances. As many 
persons were employed to carry worshippers from Bayswater to hear a po- 
r preacher four miles off as there were to convey persons to any six 
churches or chapels in the immediate neighbourhood. A cab-attendant at a 
standin Tyburnia, in a recent conversation with one of the committee, 


said there were more cabs went from there between ten and eleven on a | 


Sunday than on any other portion of it; adding, that the public had no 
idea of the miserable condition of the men, dnd the utter want of 
self « which the practice produced among them. An incident was 

the missionary to show the strong feeling which existed among 


footman, used to engage a cab every Sunday when the weather was wet or 
the roads dirty. She always paid sixpence beforehand to the driver to take 
her to Marylebone Church, just within a mile. The sixpence used to be 
sometimes accompanied with a religious tract, given to the driver, and oc- 
easionally one to the attendant on the cab rank. One day she gave a tract 
to the attendant which bore on Sabbath Observance, and when she had gone 
he said to a friend ‘‘ I respect religion, but such a development as this I de- 
test,” and he tore up the tract. The missionary also stated that the cabmen 
did not feel half so much carrying about people to places of amusement and 
‘dissipation, for ew that such people did not pretend to have any par- 
ticular regard for their neighbours, but they thought it dishonest in profes- 
sors of religion to employ them on Sundays. 

Mr. Hoare, the chairman, Dr. Cay, of the Coldstream Guards, and 
several cabmen’ and cab proprietors addressed the meeting. The evil 
of Sunday cab-driving was almost entirely referred to “the religious 
public.” 


Statistics of the finances of the Corporation have been published. 
aggregate receipts fer the year 1859 amounted to 366,228/. 19s. 1¢., 
and the total expenditure to 287,421/. 14s. 6d., leaving a balance in the 
hands of the Chamberlain at the beginning of the present year of 78,807/. 
4s. 6¢., or larger than’ that of the previous year by 22,461/. Among 
the receipts, by far the largest item is that of 100,876/. 18s. 4d., derived 
from rents uit rents. The markets have raised 14,1197. in round 
numbers —name ‘i Leadenhall, 29207.; Newgate, 4452/.; Farringdon, 
7941.; Smithfield (shorn of its ancient significance), only 233/.; and 
Billin ate, 57197. Under the head of “ Duties,” 90,5337, odd have 
been realized, including the metage on coals, 73,8817. ; the metage on 
corn, 14,0071; the groundage of corn, 879/.; the metage on fruit, 
16517. ; and the stamping of weights and measures, 112/. Turning to 
the expenditure side of the account, it embraces, among other items, 
charges on the Corporation estates tv the amount of 8585/.; on the mar- 
kets, 50192.; on the Metropolitan Cattle-market, 8969/.: charges on the 
various duties, 19,6367. ; charges in aid of public improvements, 31,5007. ; 
sie ia magistracy, 71287.; police expenses, 11,888/.; expenses of 
18,8367. ; administration of criminal justice, 7453/.; civil go- 
veriment, 27,441/.; charitable donations, pensions, and honorery re- 
wards, 7243/.; education, 50917. ; Holloway prison, 3476/.; City library, 
miscellaneous and incidental expenditure, 4388/.; purchase of securities, 
11,1870 ; and cash applied in discharge of loans, 105,000/, The above 
388 synopsis of the gencral receipts and disbursemenits. 


Phaser Ann Pickard, watch-seller_ of Hatton Garden, has been fined 1007. 
as ef ng a falsified declaration to import foreign watches and to sell them 
mark, and manufacture. These foreign watches bere an English trade 
eats an J et ee to be English watches. 1 hey were worth about 16s. 
that Mie a watches they would sell for 3/. a-picce. ‘The defence was 
thes oo ickard knew nothing about the forgery of the trade mark, and 
ever ie = English name upon a watch ef foreign manufacture is * an 
Th 4Y practice of the trade!” 
Kingsloae® General Omnibus Company have again renewed, in the 
an, toad, the system of “nursing.” A competitor has appeared, 
fortuna’ b anne him with an omnibus before and one behind. They have un- 
Wrong: ae an ated 20 far as to make the poor man put himself in the 
But Mr K he orship Strect Magistrate has been compelled to fine hit. 
wrong, ie hed been justly yentarked that, although ‘the man was in the 
crush & small one. pressed too hard by a large company in its attempt to 
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| No man ever more richly deserved his fate. 


The drivers, he added, complained most of popular | 


. : 5 | a rope ¢ ang herself i is skittle-ground ti see he ted 
cabmen. A lady who had a first-rate establishment, and kept a powdered | a rope and hang herecif in bis skittle-ground than see her uni 


| nocence. 








| assemble in his park, and be his guests. 
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vernor Head, General Williams, and Admiral Milne, witha | Allan Ferrie Johnston and Sarah Elliott elias Lady Fortescue have been 


again examined at the Westminster Police Court, They were charged with 
stealing a child, Since they have been in the hands of the police a number 
of charges of fraud have been brought against them. They dealt freely 
with the names of distinguished persons and thus obtained money, goods, 
and credit. Amongst other things they gota piano. This case and that of 


| stealing the child, were fully made out. 


The Worship Street Magistrate has committed one Joseph Crane, a me- 
chanie, to prison for ten days, because he refused to support his child. 
Crane’s son was convicted of felony and sent to a reformatory. A charge of 
eighteenpence a week was imposed thereby on Crane. He refused to pay. 
Hence his imprisonment. By suffering this he clears off the seore, but of 
course incurs a new debt? 

Two men, William George and Thomas William Wood, servants of Mf. 
Clayton, news agent, have been committed for trial on a charge of stealing 


| newspapers, and Joseph Bosworth has shared their fate on a charge of felo- 


uiously receiving the stolen property. 


William Godfrey Youngman, the author of “the Walworth murders,’’ 
was hung in front of Horsemonger Lane Gaol, on Tuesday, It has been re- 
marked that, in his case, no one was found to solicit any mitigation of pun- 
ishment. He seems to have inspired a general horror in the public mind ; 
and no fewer than 30,000 people crowded together to witness his execution. 
. The usual ample details of the 
last hours of the murderer abound. In this instance, however, they have 
an interest greater than usual because they serve to illustrate the ferocity of 


| the man. 


**On Monday, about noon, he was visited in his cell by his father, brother, 
and two sisters,—respectable young women, under twenty years of age, en- 
gaged in domestic service. The interview, which lasted about an hour and 
a-half, and took place in the presence of Mr. Keene, the Governor of the 
prison, and the Reverend Mr, Jessopp, the Chaplain, was for some time exe 
tremely painful, not so much from the sense of parting as from an unseemly 
altercation in which the convict and his father beeame involved, and denun- 
ciations of a witness on his trial. He upbraided his father, in bitter lan- 
guage, with having treated him ill, and with having been a bad husband to his 
mother and a bad father, lashing himself at last intoan ungovernable rage, 
The father retorted upon him, and a scene of mutual recr.mination ensued 
which became so fierce that the Governor and the Chaplain were obliged to 
interfere by recommending the father to leave the cell, and then the convict, 
yielding to the gentle and affectionate solicitations of his sisters, became com- 
paratively calm. The conversation was then directed or led of itself 
insensibly to the crime for which he was about to die, and he rei- 
terated the declaration he made from the first,. that his mother 
murdered his two brothers and his sweetheart, and that she herself fell in 
an attack he made upon her in self-defence, and in a moment of uncon- 
trollable frenzy. The interview continued. He complained, with intense 
bitterness—with a feeling, indeed, amounting almost to rage—of the con- 
duct of Edward Spice, the landlord of the Green Dragon public-house in 
Bermondsey Street, who gave evidence against him on his trial to the effect 
that he was so dissatisfied with his conduct that he advised the young wo- 
man Streeter not to marry him, adding that ‘ he would rather have her — 

to such a 
man.” Youngman said, addressing the people in his cell, ‘Do you suppose 
that a man of my determination and spirit would have heard those words 
spoken in my presence without striking the man who used them to the 
earth?’ He continued to assert his innocence, but his animosity towards 
the witness in question was so — a feeling in his mind that he 
again gave vent to it, saying, ‘ One thing only I wish, and that is thatI 
could get hold of this man Spice, for I would strike off his head.’ By and 
bye, exhausted, apparently, by those paroxysms of feeling, he became some- 
what calm, burst into tears, and buried his face in his hands for some mi- 
nutes. But little conversation was held between him and his brother, and 
what little there was on his part consisted of solemn protestations of his in- 
To bring the inferview to a termination, the father was again 
brought in, and the chaplain used his kind offices to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween them, and urged them, as they were about to part for ever, that they 
should do so amicably. He then advanced to his father and shook hands 
with him and kissed him; then turning to his sisters and brother he em- 
braced each of them affectionately and bidding them: ‘ Farewell’ the in- 
terview was brought to an end. Later in the day—between four and 
five in the afternooun—the brother, accompanied this time by his wife and 
child, paid him another visit. The convict was greatly affected by the 
sight of his little niece; the interview lasted about halfan hour; the part+ 
ing was marked by strong emotion on both sides, and he was never again 
seen by any member of ‘his family. As the brother and his wife and child 
turned their backs upon him the convict swooned away, and remained in- 
sensible for half an hour.” 

To the last Youngman persisted in the story he has always told. He 
died with tolerable firmness, but it was evident that he endured great agony 
of apprehension. 


Provincial, 
Reviews of Volunteers are now all the fashion in the provinces, but 
nothing has yet been done on a scale of magnificence to equal the 


Lord Derby invited the Lancashire Volunteers to 
Out of 14,000 men, the foree 
of the county, 11,000 actaally appeared under arms, The review was 
fixed for Saturday, Ample measures had been taken by “Lord Derby, 
not only to ensure a sufficient space for the inspection unmolested by 
the crowd, but to provide for the refreshment of the Volunteers. Stands 
were built for Lord Derby's friends and for the ladies; a space was 
railed off for the folks on foot, and those in vehicles were ranged bebind 
on the more clevated ground. The Volunteers were drawn up in con~ 
tiguous columns of battalions. They were composed of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry. In the rear of the line were the tents of the commissatiat, 
On the left of the line of contiguous columns were the six guns of the 
4th and Sth Lancashire Artillery (two of them Armstrong's) and 60 men, 
under Captain H. H. Hornby and Captain Clay. On the extreme right 
formed the Laneashire Hussars (yeomanry), under Sir R. T. Gerard, 
Bart., in number 200. The Lancashire Mounted Rifles, who should 
have fallen in with the cavalry division, were, with some of the Liver- 
pool Scottish, detached to keep the ground. The Inspeeting-General, 
Sir George Wetherall, arrived on the ground a liftle before five o'clock. 
Ile was accomy anicd by Lord Derby on horseback. Among the other 
persons present were Lord Stanley, Culonel Patten, Sir James Scarlett, 
end Lord Ranelagh. The treops having been inspected, they marched 
passed, reformed, ard advanced in a line of columns. The united bands 
then struck up the National anthem, which was responded to by the 
vast multitude with enthusiastic cheering. ‘The officers were row called 
to thefront, and General Wetherall, accomparicd by Lord Derby, who 


Knowsley Review. 
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was most loudly cheered, proceeded to address to them a few farewell 
observations. General Wetherall said— 

‘Commanding officers and gentlemen—I wish to express to you the en- 
tire satisfaction I have received—a satisfaction which I am sure everybod 
else who has witnessed it has experienced—from this beautiful display. It 
must serve, I feel assured, to impress everybody with the conviction of the 
extraordinary progress which the regiments before me have made in those 
field movements which are necessary in actual war. I have had many 
opportunities of witnessing the great advance made by Rifle Volunteers, 
and nothing can, in my opinion, well exceed the rapidity of that advance. 
It keeps pace with the hopes of every Englishman, and I cannot express to 
you what happiness it gives me to be associated with these your patriotic 

therings. if do not think I can more appropriately bring to a close the 

ew remarks which I have deemed it to be my duty on this occasion to make 

than by suggesting that we should express our thanks after the good old 
English fashion for the princely hospitality of our noble host, to whose 
kindness we are indebted for this splendid spectacle.”’ 

In response to this appeal, loud cheers, again and again renewed, 
broke forth. Lord Derby acknowledged them by bowing and taking off 
his hat. The line was then ordered to retire, which was done in good 
order, and the arms being piled, the men were drawn up to receive the 
refreshments, to which they were now perfectly ready to do every jus- 
tice. The baskets, each containing sixty pies and some rolls, with other 
eatables for the use of single companies, were found to be in a very sa- 
tisfactory condition. Every volunteer was provided by the noble host 
with a large meat pie, a loaf of bread, and a pint of the renowned 
Knowsley ale. The pies weighed between five and six tons altogether, 
and had to be conveyed to Liverpool in ten carts, and the ale was con- 
tained in twenty-five hogsheads. 

While the marching was going on a little episode occurred. The son 
of Garibaldi, who is at school in the vicinity of Liverpool, happened to 
be discovered in the middle of the dense crowd outside the barrier, and 
his name having been made known, the youth, much to his consterna- 
tion, was cheered vehemently by the people, who cried out, “ Garibaldi 
for ever!” and at last he was brought up to the principal booth, where 
he speedily became an object of great attraction. He, however, over- 
come by modesty, beat a hasty retreat with his companion, and it was 
only by coaxing, and almost force, that he could be induced to present 
himself to the Countess of Derby and the other ladies in the booth. 


The Liverpool Mercury prints the statistics of the refreshments supplied 
at the review. The Commissary-General on the occasion was Mr. Morrish 
of Liverpool. From the returns it appears that the pies distributed to the 
Volunteers weighed altogether between five and six tons, and had to be con- 
veyed from Liverpool in 10 carts. The ale, brewed at Knowsley, was con- 
tained in 25 hogsheads. In making the pies for the Volunteers 8000lb. of 
flour, 60001b. of veal and ham, 5001b. of butter, and 2000 eggs were brought 
into requisition. The liquors for the general public consisted of ‘an un- 
limited supply of champagne, burgundy, brandy, whisky, &c., besides 
thousands of dozens of bottled ale and porter, and an almost fabulous quan- 
tity of soda-water, lemonade, and other similar beverages. In addition to 
this liquid store Mr. Morrish had on the ground 60 barrels of mild ale, from 
the breweries of Mr. Barker, Huyton, vod Mr. Crosby, of West Derby ; also 
50 barrels of ng: be superior bitter beer. For sandwiches there were em- 
ployed 30 hams, 15 rounds of beef, 50 tongues, 10001b. of roast beef, 20001b. 
of bread, and 3001b. of butter. There were also consumed about 3000 Mel- 
ton Mowbray pies from Leicester, 1000 dozen of large veal and ham pies, 
500 dozen of small pies, 5001b. of Cheshire cheese, and quantities too nu- 
merous to mention of light pastry and sponge cakes. Twenty water carts, 
a by the Liverpool Health Committee, afforded to the thirsty multi- 
tude a grateful and refreshing beverage. 


Colonel Perey Herbert, having been appointed Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General, resigned his seat for Ludlow. The vacancy thus caused was 
filled up on Tuesday by the unopposed election of the Honourable George 
Windsor Clive. e is for non-intervention and a sound scheme of edu- 
cation, but he is op to a Reform of Parliament which would de- 
prive Ludlow of a Member. 

Colonel Perey Herbert took advantage of the nomination to bid fare- 
well to his old constituents; and in so doing he reviewed the history of 
the last seven years, a comprehensive topic on which Colonel Herbert 
chad nothing new to say. 

Agricultural festivals are now breaking upon the public, with their 
usual supply of speeches from public men. The meeting of the Leo- 
minster Agricultural Society at the Royal Oak, Leominster, on Monday, 
gave Mr. Hardy an pg, Oa oaahs on the session and foreign 
policy. He was preceded by Mr. Mildmay, another Parliament man, 
and he took advantage of some agricultural remarks of that gentleman to 
give his history in little of the session. He said— 

**He could not help thinking that what Mr. Mildmay said about the 
farmers and their teams on the highways might be said with great 
truth about the Government of which Mr. Mildmay had been so strong 
a supporter during the session which had just closed. C Laughter and cheers.) 
Like a carter, the Government had set out with their waggon well loaded 
and harnessed, thinking the road was smooth and free from obstructions, 
and that they could get to the end of their journey as merrily and easily as 
they had set out, and without so much trouble as even turning their horse’s 
heads. But, unfortunately, the road was not so smooth and easy as they 
had expected ; on the contrary, it was like some of the highways which had 
‘been spoken of. When they had advanced but a short distance they found 
that the horses began to flag, and that it was a task of some difficulty to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as the pace with which they set out. Like a carter who 
knew nothing more than that his horses were made to go the road 
irrespective of weight and distance, they were surprised at the ob- 
struction, and like him they said, “ Why, these horses were made 
to go, and if they won’t go of their own accord I shall flog them.” 
Flog them they did ; but it was of no use, and therefore they found, as the 
-earter would do, that there was nothing to do but lighten the waggon ; they, 
therefore, began to throw overboard some of the contents with which it was 
laden. According] , bill after bill was pitched out. (Laughter.) Among 
others the bill which was to improve the representation of the borough of 
Leominster. (Continued laughter, and ironical cheers.) Yes, the Reform 
Bill was pitched out, algng with another, which was to benefit the landed 
interest by making them bankrupts. (oars of laughter.) One by one the 
various bills were thrown out, until at length the cart was cleared of these 
miserable abortions, which his honourable friend said they had been pulling 
along the Government highway for the last seven months, and done no 
good after they had arrived at the end of the journey. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Such language as that would not become Mr. Hardy, because he 


had been sometimes acting the part of a drag while the Government waggon 
was going down hill; while hi 


honourable friend had been one of the 








a 
horses. (Cheers.) However, the end of the journey had been reac 
and now, or by and bye, they would be having one of those great politi 
meetings at which it ——_ decided whether the drag or the horses had 
done most good. (Laughter.) 

In his remarks on foreiga policy, Mr. Hardy showed great distrust of 
France, and friendliness to Italian liberty, and he gave a hearty su 
to the projects for placing the kingdom in an adequate state of defence, 

Mr. Bright was requested by the Walsall Reform Association to visit 
that town and make a speech. From the depths of Sutherlandshire ho 
declines. He is glad that they are stirring; they ought to be stirrj 
but he cannot prudently work both during the session and during 
recess. 

‘There must be more local feeling and local exertion, if the question of 
reform is to make great progress, and I hope you will be able to organize the 
opinion of your neighbourhood without requiring help from a distance, [f 
I were younger and stronger, and there were colleagues to help me, I would 
shrink from no labour in the cause of reform ; but I cannot undertake eyeg 
a small portion of the work which some of my friends would carve out for 
me. Iam much obliged to you for your letter, although I see no chance of 
my being able to comply with your request. Nevertheless, work on, for it 
: a great cause, and hitherto the labourers in it, and for it, have been too 

ew.”’ 


The Leeds Magistrates have had under their notice a remarkable case of 
infringement of the Joint Stock Companies Act. One Joseph Francis, wag 
on Monday, called upon to answer a charge of unlawfully issuing an off. 
cial notification, namely, painting on the outer window of the office of the 
“District Savings Bank Sager (Limited) ” the words “‘ Savings Bank 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament.’’ The offence was ——s the name 
of the company otherwise than it was registered ; and, therefore, doing what 
tended to deceive the public. The words ** District Savings Bank Limited” 
were, indeed, painted on the string course in small letters, but too small 
and too high up to be easily read. The defence was that the words ou 
the string course were the official notice, and the words on the window 
‘* mere surplusage; ’’ the words on the string course could be read from the 
other side of the street. The Magistrates, however, decided that an offence 
had been committed, and fined Francis, the manager, 50/, 

Mr. Shipley, of Giltbrooke, near Nottingham, colliery proprietor, is in 
custody on five charges of forgery. One has been investigated. He drewa 
bill for 67/7. 16s., purporting to be accepted by a Mr. Pacey, of Fisherton, 
near Newark, md | endorsed by himself, and he got it discounted at the 
heavy rate of 20 per cent. The bill was dishonoured, and on investigation 
it proved to be a forgery. 

A murder has been committed at Upton, a village between Doncaster and 
Pontefract. The victim in this case is a servant girl, the accused a youth; 
both were in the employment of a farmer, Mr. Spinks, It is stated that the 
youth, Thorpe, pressed his unweleome attentions too far upon his fellow- 
servant, and hence they were not on good terms. As the girl was found 
dead in a coal-cellar, shot in the back, it is supposed that she was killed in 
her flight from the young man. 

Thorpe has been committed for trial upon a coroner's verdict. The 
charge is clearly made out by witnesses, who show his animus. He was the 
cause of the quarrels which led to the murder. 

The Home Secretary has declined to issue a special commission to investi- 
gate the Road murder. It would be ‘contrary toall precedent.” It would 
seem that Mr, Slack, an attorney at Bath, has been instructed to examine 
Mr. Kent’s household. In the meantime, Mr. Kent institutes a pr 
for libel against the Bath Chronicle, when, we are told, “ the facts of the 
case are to come out,’’ 





Mr. Price has made several further attempts to wrest his wife from the 
clutches of the Reverend Mr. Prince, of the pemone, but he has signally 
failed hitherto. The Priceites and the Princeites are carrying on a regular 
campaign. 

Catherine Coome, a Northamptonshire girl, married her first cousin and 
went to live at Cheltenham. Here she donned the clothes of the male sex, 
and worked with her husband, calling herself his son. A Miss Smith fellin 
hove with her, and she pretended to court the poor girl. ag mee husband 
and wife quitted Cheltenham ; they were pursued by Miss Smith’s father, 
and the woman, still habited as a man, has been arrested, 


One of the most terrible railway accidents we have ever recorded occurred 
on the East Lancashire Railway, after midnight on Monday, ending in the 
death of ten persons and the wounding of aboye a hundred. Large num- 
bers of persons had gone on Monday morning by excursion trains to Man- 
chester. Three heavy trains were engaged in carrying them home. 
train arrived in safety. The second reached Helmshore, a station at the 
top of an incline, Some persons got out here; but when the train 
afresh a coupling broke, and fourteen out of thirty-one carriages were 
on the crest of the incline. Down they went, slowly backing towards Man- 
chester, the application of a break by one guard proving insufficient to stop 
them. From Manchester came the third train, labouring i oy incline. 
Its driver saw what had happened, but he could not arrest his train soon 
enough to avoid a shock. e result was that the train, sliding down the 
ittcline, became a wreck, ten lives were taken, and a hundred persons were 
injured. 

The correct list of killed is ten, as stated above; the most correct list of 
severely wounded, some of which wounds may yet prove fatal, is forty-two 
The number of victims shaken, and pounded, and j d, yet not seriously, 
is untold. A Coroner's inquest is sitting, but as yet we have only e 
identifying the bodies of the dead, and describing how the lives were lost. 


SCOTLAND. 

Queen Victoria is making the most of the fine weather. She has been 
to the Falls of Garra a Walt, Craig Clanie, Alt na Giussach, the Falls of 
Glasshalt, and Craig Noarty—often on horseback. Her Majesty has bees 
accompanied sometimes by the Prince Consort, and sometimes by the 
Prince and Princess of Leiningen. On Tuesday her Majesty and the 
Prince left Balmoral “on an excursion,” whither the Court Newsman 
sayeth not. . 

The Prince and Princess of Leiningen left the Court for Blair Castle 
on the same day. - 

On the 3st, her Majesty and the Prince gave a dinner in celebration 
of the Prince Consort's birthday to the tenantry of the Balmoral, Aber- 
geldie, and Birkhall estates, and the keepers, servants, and gillies upo® 
the three properties. Her Majesty was present during the evening. 








There was last week a great Rifle competition at Montrose ; the prize 
being distributed by Sir fohn Ogilvie, Sir Charles Forbes, the Earl and 
Countess of Kintore, and Lady Charlotte Fotheringham. Lord Elcho 


| presented to the winner, Captain Moir of Stirling, the chief prize, 
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« Scotland's Cup ” value 50/., and made some sensible remarks. He 


« Jt is essentially because we are the peaceful citizens of a peace-loving 
country that we have assumed the garb of war, and it is in the interest of 
‘and for the sake of our hearths and homes, that we have united in 
Fre endeavour to learn the use—as these meetings will teach the use—of the 
deadly m which the skill of our manufacturers has placed in your 
hands. Now, look for one moment at the position in which we now stand, 
compared to the position in which we stood a short time ago. We have got 
an of 160,0007. men, who have in a few months sprung, almost like 
the fabled army that sprang from the dragon’s teeth, as it were, from the 

und ; and it isan army—allow me to say—of which any sovereign might 
roud who saw the sight which our beloved Sovereign saw recently in 
ie Park in London, and in the Queen’s Park in Edinburgh. (Cheers.) 
the good to see both those reviews. I do not intend to draw 

i them ; none is needed; but I can tell you this, 

some — last night,—general offivers who were there 
told me that, with the men they saw in the Queen’s Park a few weeks ago, 
they would be prepared to go anywhere, and to do anything.” (Loud 


“ Waahing has done more to raise this country in the eyes of foreigners 
than this great Volunteer movement. It has added enormously to our 
strength by its moral bearing upon the politics of Europe. Every man who 
comes forward as a Volunteer may have the satisfaction of feeling—and I say 
it beeause I believe it in my conscience—that every individual added to this 
movement, every man who comes forward, has influence on the great stage 
of European politics. Certain we may be that the influence of this country 
will never be exerted but for some good and wholesome purpose. It is for 
defence, not for defiance, that we are taking up this movement, and you 
may be certain England’s views will only be urged in the interests of peace 
and well-ordered reasonable liberty. Well, ladies and gentlemen, if this is 
the only object the country has in view—as I believe it is—by this Volunteer 

I think that the feeling which must animate every one who 
hears me is an earnest hope that it may still 
slowly and steadily, that as it has advanced 
recede like a tide, but that it will become a permanent institution, because 
it is not a movement meant to mect any sudden danger. The people of this 
country wish for all time to place themselves in a position that they need 
vans A deterred from their peaceful occupations by any fear of danger from 
abroad. How, then, is this to be effected? Why, there are two great ways, 
and this is one of them. [Lord Elcho here led to the front of the platform a 
little boy, habited in ritie uniform, who happened to be standing near. 
This bapPy ‘hit’ was received with immense cheering, Lord Elecho ex- 
plaining that he had not brought the youth there for the purpose of 
exhibiting him, though it might look like it.] He then proceeded. Form 

corps, teach your boys at school their drill, and train up your 
children so that they will look forward, when they become seventeen 
eighteen years old, as a necessary part of their social duty to take 
ir place in the Volunteer ranks. The other means is by appealing to the 
irit of ri and competition wiich is characteristic of our countrymen, 

which is i 

suc 


H 
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fe on—that as it has progressed 
ike a tide, I hope it will never 
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BEES 


e (soul and life of our application. It is by forming associa- 
h as this, and by forming great national associations such as the 
National Rifle Association, of which I am pfoud to see the gold medal upon 
the breast of a countryman, and I hope that before you separate you will 
ive three cheers for Mr. Edward Ross, the champion of Great Britain.”’ 
Cheers, amid which the band struck up, and played a few bars of *‘ See the 
uering Hero.”” Mr. Ross acknowledged the compliment by bowing to 

the company.] Lord Elcho continued—‘‘The hearty welcome with which 
you have received the name of Mr. Ross, the champion of Great Britain, 
shows, I think, how fully you appreciate the object of the National Rifle 
Association. We have wished to bring this country back to the situation in 
which it was in the time of the Plantagenets; we wish to make the rifle 
now in the days of Queen Victoria what the bow was in the time of the 
Edwards; we wish to make it the familiar weapon of the British people, 
and I believe that meetings such as this will infallibly lead to that result. 
I hope you will give your support to the National Rifle Association, because 
im t as local associations are, important even as are the associations 
which represent a country such as Scotland, still an association which brings 
into competition the riflemen of the two countries must have a more wide, a 
more lasting, and a greater effect than a mere local association, however 


rtant.” 
Admiral Houston Stewart, concurring with Lord Elcho said also some- 


thing for his own profession— 
t t I wish to tell you is this—you may think you may safely trust 
to Old England’s wooden walls, and God grant they may never fail you. I 
believe they will not. I believe the Navy of Old England will go down 
with colours flying rather than let a hostile foot touch the English shore ; 
but I will not conceal from myself nor from you my honest opinion, that 
the changes which have been lately introduced in navigation have made it, 
ifnot probable, at any rate possible for a foe to land, and therefore such 
associations as this are more than doubly valuable. Now, take the advice 
ofan old sailor, Stick shoulder to shoulder. Lord Elcho tells you that 
“every individual who comes forward lays a decided part on the political 
stage of Europe.” And I do say that whan they hear of those 100,000 Eng- 
lish Volunteers ready to turn out—not in defiance, but in defence of their 
hearths, their lives, their sweethearts, and their wives—they will think 
twice ere they attempt to come among us.” (Cheer's.) 

rd Panmure should have been present but ill-health detaining him 

, he sent a letter in which he wrote— 

‘ The conviction has forced itself upon me that I must not dream of being 
present at your great gathering on the 28th or 29th, I greatly regret this, 
as I look upon th i 
of the Volunteer movement in our country, It afforded me great pride to 
see how well our battalion turned out at ‘dinburgh, and I hope one of the 
results of 
this grand national movement in our county. May I beg that you will apo- 
logize to the Volunteers for my absence on this interesting occasion, and to 
express to them my hope that I may be more fortunate in meeting with 
them at some other time ?” [Lord Panmure has since returned to Scotland. } 


: 


The Scotsman draws attention to an advertisement in its columns, wherein 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 13th Light Dra- 
Soons have offered a reward of 100/. to any person giving such information 
— lead to the apprehension and conviction of the person or persons 
Par rdered Elizabeth Slater on the 19th of last month in the Queen’s 





IRELAND. 
There are further indications that the clergy of the Established Church 
Nats 6 the pressure of circumstances, are coming in to the terms of the 
ational Board. No more striking proof could be advanced of the ex- 


—— abe change than the circulation of a document which has been 


sixty-six incumbents and thirty-five curates of the united dio- 





e meeting at Montrose as the first practical inauguration | 


the competition at Montrose will be to give additional impetus to | 





veses of reg J and Raphoe—more than two-thirds of the united dioceses, 
It is in the shape of a declaration, and is as follows— 

“* We, the undersigned clergymen of the dioceses of Derry and Raphoe, 
hereby declare our unanimous opinion— 
_ “1. That, as ministers of the Church established by law in this country, 
it is our duty to codperate with the State in the work of educating the 

“. Tr, ° far as we can do so without violation of our duty to God and to His 
urch, : 

“2, That this is the more incumbent on us at the present crisis, when de- 
clarations and demands have been put forward on the subject which appear 
to = unreasonable in themselves, and opposed to the truest interests of the 
people. 

**3. That, while we firmly believe and maintain the right and duty of 
all to read and be instructed in the Word of God, and while we are con- 
vinced that no education can be perfect which is not based on its teaching, 
we are not bound by any clear < of conscience to withhold the advantages 
of secular education in our schools from those whose parents refuse to per 
mit their receiving religious instruction from us, or being present thereat ; 
and should not, therefore, consider the rule of the National Board requiring 
all schools assisted by it to give such facilities, an insuperable obstacle to 
connecting our schools therewith—provided that we are not called on to 
approve, or seem to approve, of such refusal, but are at liberty to make it 
clearly and explicitly known that we only consent to it in deference to the 
direct exercise of parental authority, by keeping up at all times in our 
schools, within view of all the pupils, a notice to the following effeet—‘ It 
is the earnest desive of the patron of this school that all the children compe- 
tent to read should read the Holy Scriptures, but no child will be compelled 
to do so whose parents or guardians expressly object.’ 

‘“*4, That, for the above reasons, it is advisable that the clergy as a body, 
should enter into communication with the Government, with a view to 
placing their schools, or such of them as cannot otherwise be efficiently sup- 
ported, in connexion with the National Board, on the principles above 
enunciated, with any modifications as to details that may be deemed neces- 
sary, such as the Chief Secretary has lately intimated the readiness of Go- 
vernment to consider.”’ 

A meeting of the clergy who signed the foregoing declaration was sub- 
sequently held in Derry, when the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted— 

“1, That in accordance with the opinions expressed in the declaration to 
which we have already attached our signatures, we hereby authorize the 
opening of a communication with Government, through the Chief Secre- 
tary, expressive of our willingness to extend the benetits of secular educa- 
tion to all children attending our schools, without requiring them to receive 
or be present at any religious instruction to which their parents or guardians 
expressly object; and our desire to codperate with the National Board on 
this general principle. 

- 5. That it be, however, also stated to the Government that, inasmuch 
as an apprehension is entertained that, in carrying out this principle, the 
clergy may appear to be parties to, or approvers of, the refusal of parents to 

ermit their children to read or be instructed in the word of God, we think 
it essential that it should be fully and clearly known, both by parents and 
children, that the consent of the patron to such refusal does not involve his 
approval of it, but is only given in deference to the direct exercise of 
parental authority ; and that, with this view, we submit that every patron 
who so desires should be at liberty to hang up in his school-room a notice to 
this effect—‘ It isthe earnest desire of the patron of this school that every 
child competent to read should read the Holy Scriptures; but no child will 
be compelled to do so whose parents or guardians expressly object.’ 

«3, That we do further express to the Government our desire that the 
following additional modifications should receive their consideration, and, 
if posslble, their sanction— 

** 1, That the form of notice to parents shall be so modified that it shall be 
less liable to the popular misconception that the patron objects to the atten- 
dance of children of another communion on the religious instruction given 
in the school. 

‘© 2. That there shall be given such an authoritative explanation of rule 
2, part 1, section 5, as shall fully justify the clergy in the use of the school- 
house for religious worship and instruction, not including the ministration 
of rites and ceremonies. 

‘3. That, in addition to the lowering of the average attendance recog- 
nized by the board from 30 to 20, there be also a capitation allowance, with 
books and inspection, granted to schools having a lower average than 20, 

«4. That the Holy Scriptures be placed on the list of books to be sup- 
plied by the board to such patrons as may apply for them. 

‘5, That the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, printed on tablets, 
be also supplied to any patron requiring them. 

“IV, That the Venerable the Archdeacon of Derry, the Reverend Dr. 
Atkins, and the Reverend Charles Seymour, be authorized by this meeting 
to communicate to the above effect with Government on the part of the 
clergy who have signed the declaration, and, if they consider it desirable, 
to wait personally on the chief secretary, and on the resident commissioner 
of education, should they be referred to him, to explain and impress the 
views above enunciated on the Government; and that they communicate 
the result by circular to all who have joined in this movement.” : 

Lord Fermoy, as Lieutenant of Cork County, presided over a large 
mecting on Saturday to consider the question of dividing the county for 
judicial purposes. In the course of his speech, Lord Fermoy presented 
a table of Irish social burdens with some items not usually included by 
Irish reformers— 

‘‘ The Grand Jury cess in Ireland amounted to the sum of over a million, 
but he would put it down at that figure, and the poor-rate amounted, in round 
numbers, to about 500,000/., making a total of 1,500,000/. There were also 
other local burdens. These was the tithe-rent charge. He had heard the fands 
of the Established Church of [reland estimated by some as low as 500,000/, a 
year, and by others at 800,000/., and the truth might be estimated as between 
the two, so that they might put them down at between 600,000/. and 700,0007. 
There was also another Church supported by the people of Ireland, out of 
the fruits of the land—a Church that never liked to be ignored, and which, 
in his mind, ought not to be ignored by anybody wishing to be considered 
as a philosopher or statesman as regarded Ireland—he meant the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Church of the great majority of the people of the coun- 
try. That was, no doubt, supported by voluntary contributions, but in con- 
sidering the burdens the people had to bear, whether they were voluntary 
or imposed by law made no difference as to the amount. The only mode he 
had of ascertaining the amount contributed for the support of the Catholic 
Church was a very simple one. He found there were four Archbishops, and 
he had put them down at 800/. a year'each, making 3200/7. ; 24 Bishops, at 
600/. a-year each, amounting to 14,400/, ; 2291 Priests, whom he put down at 
200/, a-year each on an average, made 458,800/. Then they had the build- 
ing of chapels, subscriptions for the Propagation of the Faith in foreign 
countries, subscriptions for the Pope and many other objects connected with 
the Roman Catholie Church in Ireland, and he did not think he was under 
the mark when he put them down at 200,000/, a-year, and that would bring 
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up the expenses of the Roman Catholic Church to monet 700,0007. a-year, 
somewhere about the same as those of the Protestant Church. 

also the Presbyterian Church, the Wesleyan, and other congre- 
gations of Dissenters. The Presbyterians were partly supported by 
the Regium Donum, and partly by voluntary contributions. He 


did not think he was over the mark in stating that the voluntary | 


contributions of the Presbyterian and other Dissenters amounted to 
somewhere about 200,0007. a year. Therefore, they had about 1,500,0007. 
raised for religious purposes in Ireland, and adding to that 1,500,000/. of 
county cess and Poor Law taxation, they had a gross sum of 3,000,0007., 
paid by Ireland for local purposes, out of a rental, according to Griffith’s 
valuation, of 12,000,000/.; that is, they paid 25 per cent on the gross rental 
of the country towards local contributions and taxation.” 





Foreign aud Calonial. 


§rautt.—The Emperor has completed his tour through Savoy and is 
on his way to Nice, having reached Grenoble on the 5th. The Emperor 
and Empress were at Thonon on the 31st, and were received with much 
display of enthusiasm, the good folks having been duly stimulated by the 
Prefect. They embarked on board the Simplon steamer and voyaged on 
the Lake of Geneva as far as Evian. 
proceeded by way of Sallanches and Chamounix to Chambéry, and thence 
to Grenoble. ‘They were at Chamounix on the 3d, The French jour- 
nals still publish accounts of incidents in the tour. 

At Thonon.—* At Thonon, on Saturday morning, at nine, the Empress 
went to visit the Infant School, accompanied by Baron @’ Alexandry, Mayor 
of Chambéry. On arriving, her Majesty was received by the Archbishop 
and his clergy, and went over every 4 sstablishment, repeatedly 
yement of the directress. 
the children, who loudly 
sented to her Maj ty, 


The children 
he 



















‘ ed much please 
expressed their delight. Several bouquets 
two of which especially were most tasteful ] 
round the august visitor with extreme cage , and when her 
kissed several of them, all joined in loud cries of ‘ Vive I’Impé: 
* Vive le Prince Impérial!’ Her Majesty next went to the Orphan School, 
where she was pleased to accept a handkerchief embroidered by some of the 
girls, and affectionately kissed the little one who had been selected to pre- 
sent it. When her Majesty withdrew, her carriage was literally covered 
with flowers, and the most enthusiastic cries saluted her from the erowd 
assembled. The Emperor, meantime, in an open carriage, accompanied by 
Marshal de Castellane and General Fleury, visited the barracks, of both in- 
fantry and cavalry. His Majesty seemed well pleased with the excellent 
condition of those establishments. iperor while at Thonon ex: 
with the Prefect and the Engineer the plans for the 
of a port and for repairing that at Evi i 
made several moditic in what v 
afterwards had a long conversation with ! 
company of the Simplon. After dinner the Imperial party directed their 
promenade towards the magnificent terrace of Thonon, whence they could 
the display of fireworks on the lake and the illuminations ofthe town, which 
were exceedingly grand. Wherever their Majesties moved they were re- 
ceived with the loudest acclamations.”—Gelignani’s ° 
At Annecy.—* The vessel in which their Majesties were at the féte last 
evening was in the form efan ancient galley, with an awning of white sil! 
The Empress continued to wear the smal! diadem in brilliants of Greek 
sign which she had on at the banquet which | led the T 
being lighted up with Bengal fire, and the hou 
banks being il! 
While their Ma 
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ninated with variegated lamps, the : 2 was fairy-l 
esties were still in the boat, a splendid display of firewo 





offered by M. Mallet, a retired merchant, took place at the furthest end of | 


al | 





the sheet of water, One part of the exhibition represented the Imper 
Prince with the inscription, ‘Souvenir dua—Juin.’ This made a great it 
ion on the Emperor and Empress, as it recalled the visit of the Sayoisian 
3) id the gift of the photograpic portrait of his Imperial 
Highness, bearing the said date in her Majesty’s handwrit In the 
afternoon of today, the Emperor and Empress visited the various parts of 
the town, and went by the road on the banks of the lake to the village of 
Tailloire. This excursion, which was favoured with fine weather, presented 
a series of admirable views, and among them 


















the chateau of Monthoux, 
Annecy le Vieux, an old Roman town, the pass of Le Fier, the dark forests 
of the mountains of Thorens, the rock of Chére, the hermitage of St, Ger- 
main, the tower of Beau Vivier, the house of Jean Jacques Rousseau at Cha- 
voire; in the distance, the little town of Thones, and the chateau of St. 
Bernard. Crowds awaited their Majesties on their passage, and greet 
them with hearty cheers. After having visited the fine ruins of the 
abbey of Tailloire (in which edifice St. Francois de Salés resided), the 
jesties embarked in the galley which they had oceupied the previous even- 
ing, and partook of a collation on board ral boats, filled with people 
and decked with flags, followed the Imperial barge, as did also other boats 
containing bands of music, playing joyful airs. A promenade was made on 
the upper and lower lakes, lasting nearly three hours. At length, in the 
midst of a splendid sunset, their Majesties disembarked at the entrance of the 
canal, and were received by a crowd of the population eager to see them. 
The Empress wore an elegant morning dress, with a round Leghorn hat, or- 
nameuted with a black and red feather. Their Majesties appeared delighted 
with their excursion.’’— Letter from Annecy, August 30. 

At Grésy.— The Emperor in passing by Grésy after leaving Aix stopped 
his carriage that he might visit the celebrated cascade where the Baronne de 
Broe, Lady of Honour to Queen Hortense, per dso unfortunately in 1813. 
Their Majesties, accompanied by the Generals and the ladies of their suite, 
the Prefect of Chambéry, and the Mayors of Aix and of Grésy, descended to 
the edge of the torrent to read the inax ription on the tomb which Queen 
Hortense caused to be erected on the spot where the melancholy event oc- 
curred. One of the old men employed at the sawmills adjoining, who had 
witnessed the accident, came forward to give their Majesties any informa- 
tian they might wish on the subject. The Emperor thanked him, and be- 
fore leaving gave the owner of the mill a mark of his Imperial munificence.”’ 
— Gazette de Savoie. 

«lt Chamounix.—* Yesterday evening [Sept. 2] the village of Cha- 
mounix gave a most enthusiastic welcome to the Emperor and Empress. All 
the houses and the numerous hotels were brilliantly illuminated. Over the 
gateway were transparencies bearing the patriotic inscriptions of ‘ Vive 
PEmpereur!’ ‘Vive la Famille Impériale! ‘Vive la France! ‘ Vive 
PAunexion!’ and all these demonstrations were crowned by a display of 
fireworks. When their Majesties appeared at their balcony to thank the 
pom they were received with theloudest acclamations, among which were 

eard hearty eheers from the English now stopping at Chamounix. At half- 
past five this morning, favoured by most delightful weather, their Majesties 
started on their excursion to the Merde Glace, and at noon they left for this 
place, where apartments had been prepared for them. The torrents of rain 
which had fallen two days ago in this neighbourhood had caused the depart- 
menta! road from Geneva to Chamounix by Scionzier to be inundated in 
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There was | 


From Thonon, the Imperial pair | 


| to the delighted soldier. 


| several places from the overflowing of the Arve above Bonneville, and their 
by 


Majesties were compelled to take the road on the right bank of the Rue 
Marignier. Bonneville would not be behindhand in celebrating the arrival 
of its august visitors, and it was in the midst of firing of muskets and an 
immense assemblage of the people that their Majesties made their entry into 
this sub-prefecture of the department of Haute-Savoie. In passing thro: 
Cluses, the Emperor and Empress stopped at the large Watchmaking Se 


| which they visited in every part, testifying the industrial interest which 


they attach to that establishment.’’—Letter from Bonneville. 

Incident at Lyons.—* Some inhabitants of St. Just had imagined a rather 
original decoration on the occasion of their Majesties’ visit to Notre Dame 
de Fouviéres, At the corner of the Place des Minimes, where the road 


| leading to Fourviéres mects the Chemin-Neuf, a garland of foliage ang 


flowers was suspended across the street, and a live cagle placed in the centre 
of the decoration. On their way to Fourviéres their Majesties passed with. 
out observing it, but on their return the garland was shaken and the e, 
spread its wings. On becoming aware of this unusual compliment the Bm. 
peror could not help smiling, took off his hat, and pointed out the eagle to 
the Empress, who was at the moment engaged in acknowledging the cheers 
of the crowd. This incident was the signal for a fresh outburst of enthy. 
siasm.’’—Salut Public. 

The Emperor and the Soldier.—“‘ At the review in the Place de Belle. 
cour, his Majesty distributed a certain number of crosses and medals, the 
men of each corps going up in turn, in a body, to receive them. A soldier 


| of one of the regiments, though not in the list, slipped unobserved among 


his comrades, and went with them to the Emperor. Each man, as his name 
was called out, received a medal or cross from the Sovereign, saluted, and 
retired. At last the soldier in question was left alone. ‘* What do yoy 
want >?’ asked an aide-de-camp. ‘* Why, I want a medal.’ ‘ But you'ag 
not inscribed.’ ‘ I know that,’ was the answer. The Emperor, seeing the 
man remaining, asked, ‘ What does the soldier want?’ ‘* Sire,’ answered 


{ the man himself, ‘I am come to seck for the military medal.’ ‘ But why 


do you ask for it, since your colonel has not put down your name? Haye 
you any claim?’ ‘ Yes, Sire, an Austrian ball in my side.’ ‘ Oh!? ex. 
claimed the Emperor, ‘ you have a ball in your side, have you, my poor 
fellow ? 





Well, then, there is a medal for you,’ and his Majesty handed one 
* A ball still in his side,’ said he to the generals 
near him, ‘ deserves a medal.’ On inquiry being made, it was ascertained 
that the soldier really had received a ball, as stated, at Solferino, and that 
it had not been extracted.”—Salut Public. 

The Emperor during his progress through Savoy has granted various 
large sums for purposes of local utility—300,000 francs to the towns and 
communes of the department for the most urgent local improvements; 
200,000 francs for the opening of a new strect at Chambéry ; 500,000 
francs to Chambéry as purchase-money of its barracks and military 
buildings; 400,000 francs to a lunatic asylum at Bassens; 500,000 
francs to make Aix-les-Bains a first-class watering-place. The Emperer 
will transform the old castle of Chambéry into an Imperial residence. 

Count Persigny delivered the following speech at the laying of the first 
stone of a church at Roanne— 

‘*M. le Curé and gentlemeg—I thank you for the flattering manner in 
which you have been pleased to allude to me, and, above all, for the honour 
you have done me in asking me to lay the first stone of the church 80 im- 
patiently expected by the piety of the faithful in this town. In bestowing 
that honour upon a man whom his native country only receives with # 
much éclat because it looks upon him as the representative of the Emperor, 
ertained the idea that the Government was the natural 
protector of re n and its ministers, and you were perfectly right. Such 
is the devotedness of the Emperor for the Church that he is above that im- 
mense injustice which has lately agitated Catholicity and astonished the 
world. (Loud applause.) Allow me to say a few words on the subject. I 
will not remind you that it was the Emperor who reéstablished the Pope at 
Rome, and who maintains him there with the sword of France. (Lond at- 
clamations.) I proceed at once to the Italian war. Atthat period theStates 
of the Church were ovecupied partly by Austria, partly by France, to secure 
f the Papal dominion. The two corps d’armée in the Papal 

ructed, seeing what was going on in Northern Italy, to 
utrality, and await the progress of events with 
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grounded arms. Now, how was that duty carried out by both 
parties > Whilst France faithfully executed her mission, by kee 
ing that part of the Italian territory which she had to protect, 


and still protects to this day, Austria, in order to turn to account against 
us the forces which she had in the Legations, abandoned that part of 
the Pontifical territory committed to her eare ; and in consequence of this de- 
sertion on the part of Austria the Pope lost the Romagnas. But that aban- 
donment of the Pontitical territory did not prove fortunate for Austria— 
(Deep sensation)—for soon afterwards she was defeated at Solferino, and 
compelled to make peace. Now, gentlemen, the basis of the peace, a basis 
enforeed by the nature of circumstances, by the state of the public mind, and 
by the attitude of the whole of Europe, was this, tht henceforth all inter 
vention in Italy was interdicted to France as well as Austria, So that Re- 
magna having been abandoned by Austria, and the Pope being unable tore 
conquer it with the aid of French, Austrian, or any other foreign forces, that 
province was inevitably lost to the Pope. It was at that time and in the 
widst of those difficult circumstances that the Emperor in his high wisdom, 
in his devotedness, equally absolute and enlightened, for the Holy Father, 
showed himself disposed to make that famous proposal which has given mse 
to so much clamour and injustice. Now, what was that proposal, gentle 
men? It was simply the safety of the temporal power of the Pope ; itwas 
a combination at once the most simple, the most skilful, and the best 
adapted to the object which it was intended to realize for the independence 
and dignity of the Holy See. You will judge of it. The Emperor, seeig 
that in consequence of the irretrievable fault of Austria, the Komagoa Ws 
irrevocably lost to the Pope, wished at least that if that province was united 
to Piedmont, it should be governed in the Pope’s name, in order to preserve 
and cause to be respected as much as possible, the right of the Holy See. 
But that is not all. Whilst in making this proposal, the Emperor obey 
the inexorable dictates of necessity, he derived from it an enormous ad- 
vantage for the Pope, as in exchange for the sacrifice he offer d ® 
guarantee himself, or to obtain the guarantee of Europe, or at all 
events of all the Catholic States, the integrity of the present o® 
minions of the Church, and thus secured for ever the independence @ 
surity of the Pope. (Prolonged applause.) That those wise, noble, and 
generous proposals should have been distorted for some little time by ga 
rance, error, or the hatred of parties, concealed beneath the cloak of religion, 
is by no means surprising, but what I ean tell you, gentlemen, is, that™@ 
the eyes of all politicians of any worth in Europe these proposals have bee? 
looked upon as the most striking proof of the devotedness of the Emperor for 
the Holy Father ; that all the religious enemies of the Papacy rejoiced at their 
rejection, and lastly had they been adopted, at the present moment Italy 
would be at peace, and the court of Rome free from all its dangers. 4% 
gentlemen, whilst 1 am about to lay the first stone of the Church of our Ladyof 
Victories, whose name is sucha geod augury, pray the Almighty to pretect 
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r rve him from the dangers that beset him, the most to 
Holy Foe of whlch are not the attacks of his armed enemies, for the Sword 
f the Eldest Son of the Church, despising his calumniators, continues to 
protect the august person of the Pontiff, and the venerated throne of the 

See.” 
~o members of the Council General of the Hérault, a few days ago, 
ye a banquet to the Prefect, and M. Michel Chevalier, senator, who 
ided, spoke as follows— 2 f 

+ Gentlemen—I propose a toast to the Emperor. His Majesty renders 
easy the task of those who have annually to propose his health. He does 
not resemble the obscure hero of the Olympian games, whose exploits 
the poet Simonides, not knowing how to praise, spoke instead of those 
of Castor and Pollux. W ith him matter for praise is abundant, and 
every yeat it is largely increased. One year it is a populous and en- 
lightened nation which is freed from an aggression that had lasted 
for centuries: it is the glorious land which the laurels of the Scipios 
and Cincinnatus, of Virgil and Dante, of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
still adorn ; that year places the trophies of Magenta and Solferino by 
the side of those of Rivoli, Marengo, and Marignan! In another year, 
the present one, it is a victory of another kind which has been won ; 
a victory not less brilliant than those of the greatest captains, but which 
does not cause the tears of mothers to flow ; which, on the contrary, makes 
nations rejoice, and satisties alike the philosopher in his study, the peasant 
in his cottage, and the workman in his garret; this new triumph, which 
in the biography of the Emperor will so nobly mark the year 1860, you 
have already named, for it is ey dear to our hearts—it is the con- 
mercial reform by which the emperor, so to speak, setting along in move- 
ment the vessel which was stationed among the reefs of prohibition has sent 
it in full sail into the waters of frce trade. He did that when the partisans 
of the prohibitive system flattered themselves on having founded their domi- 
nation on a rock, and when a vulgar observer might have supposed that their 
power was indestructible ; he did it when, in all parts of France, the defenders 
of commercial liberty had abandoned themselves to discouragement, for 
which, however, you, my dear colleagues, by an exception which will be for 
the department an immense honor r, were able to preserve yourselves. The 
consequences of this commmer ial reform are incaleulable. It belongs 
to the highest ideas and the vastest designs; it forms part of a programme 
which, on the one hand, improves the high policy ef popular amelioration, 
and on the other, the object of which civilization will have much to con- 


gratulate itself—the drawing of waters together, and the consolidation of the | 


ace of the world. That programme, gentlemen, be assured, will succeed. 

‘he Emperor is like one of the fortunate persons in an eastern tale, who 
carry with them an infallible talisman. He has his wonderful lamp, like 
Aladdin; but no spell and no sorcery can wrest his peculiar talisman from 
him, becauee he carries it in itself, at the bottom of his heart, identified with 
his very existence; and that talisman is the rare virtue which many great 
men have wanted—moderation in foree, and calm in victory. I propose the 
health of the Emperor! and I join with him two other names which are in- 
separable from his—the Empress and the Prince Imperial.” 

The publication of Prince Lucien Murat’s letter elicited the following 
note from the Moniteur of Saturday— 

“Prince Murat has published a letter disayowing those who would in his 
name excite troubles at Naples. 

“The Government of the Emperor can only applaud this declaration ; 
but the hope which the Prince expresses in that letter of being one day able 
to go to Naples with the consent and support of France is too much opposed 
to the wishes of the Emperor to allow such a supposition to pass without an 
official disavowa!.’’ 

Whereupon the Prince writes to the official journal a letter, in which 
he says— 

“T have to remonstrate against the interpretation given to my letter by 
the Monitewr. 1 have never had any pretension to engage beforehand 
either the Emperor’s policy or the alliance of France. But I think, and I 
intended to say, that if, independently of any foreign influence, universal 
suffrage manifested itself in my favour, the wish of the people would doubt- 
less not be less respected as regards Naples than it has been for the other parts 
of Italy.” 

The inquiry instituted at Naples not having succeeded in discovering 
the individuals guilty of the assault upon the French Ambassador, the 
Duke of Canajello has been sent to Paris to express officially to the 
Emperor the profound regret of the King of the Two Sicilies on account 
of that event.—Moniteus. 


$taly.—The principal news is the spread of the insurrection and the 
astonishing progress of Garibaldi. Dating from Naples on the Thursday, 
the Times correspondent sent this telegram— 

“Tt is reported that Garibaldi arrived at Salerno this morning, He is 
eeagy expected at Naples. It is said the King will leave today for 


How Garibaldi reached Salerno is nowhere described. The latest au- 
thentic letters from his camp are dated Bagnara, August 24, and early on 
that morning he was actually marching to Palini, halting by the way to 
eat grapes for breakfast. From that moment we lose sight of him, so far 
as personal testimony goes. But through the telegraph and the news 
letters from Naples and Genoa, we get statements of his march and pro- 
ceedings. Thus, at Monteleone, the royal troops either fraternized with him 
or dispersed ; and the reinforcements approaching fell back upon Avellino, 
It is stated that he was at Pizzo on the 28th, and at Nicastro on the 29th, 
and then he turns up at Salerno on the 6th of September. In the mean 
time, the straits being in Garibaldi’s power, the Neapolitan fleet seems 
to have disappeared, and hence General Tiirr was able to land his di- 
vision at Sapri in the Gulf of Policastro. 

l this time the insurrection spread; gaining Leece and Bari far 
down in the South, Cosenza and Sala nearer Naples, and the Terra de 
Lavoro and Campobosso in the North. Naples was entirely surrounded by 
the insurrection, and the army was falling away in all directions. One 
Cause of this was the letter to the King from the Count of Syracuse; 
who after Writing it went to Turin and thence to Florence. 

¢ following is the text of the letter addressed to the King of Naples 
by the Count of Syracuse— 
on Sire—If my voice was one day raised and not listened to, to conjure the 
t gers which menace our house, may it now, while it predicts greater mis- 
‘ortunes, finds its way to your heart, and not be repelled by imprudent ands 
more fataladviee! ~ 
$ + al that has taken place in the condition of Italy, and the feel- 
which fol unity, which has grown into a giant during the few months 
ment olowed the fall of Palermo, have deprived your Majesty’s Govern- 

of the vigour necessary to rule a state, and rendered a league with 

mont impossible. ‘The people of Upper Italy, horrified at the intelli- 


owed the cruelties committed in Sicily, repelled in their hearts the Am- 
ors from Naples; and we have therefore been abandoned to the 
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chances of war alone, without alliance, and exposed to the resentment of the 
multitude which has risen from all parts of Italy to the cry of extermina- 
tion hurled against our House, which has become the mark for universal 
reprobation. Meanwhile, civil war, which is already spreading over the 
provinces of the Continent, will carry away the dynasty into that ultimate 
ruin which the iniquitous arts of perverse advisers have long been preparing 
for the descendants of Charles III. of Bourbon; the blood of the citi 
uselessly spilt, will again flood the thousand towns of the kingdom, ani 
you, once the hope and love of the people, will be regarded with horror as 
the sole cause of a fratricidal war. 

‘* Sire, while it is yet time, save our house from the curses of all Italy. 
Follow the noble example of our Royal kinswoman of Parma, who, on 
breaking out of civil war, released her subjects from their allegiance, and 
left them to be arbiters of their own destinies. Europe and your subjects 
will take your sublime sacrifice into account, and you, Sire, will be able to 
raise your brow in confidence up to God, who will reward the magnanimous 
act of your Majesty. Your heart, tempered by adversity, will become ac- 
cessible to the noble aspirations of patriotism, and you Will bless the day 
when you generously sacrificed yourself for the greatness of Italy. 

** With these words, Sire, I fulfil the sacred duty which my experience 
imposes upon me, and I pray to God that He may enlighten you, and ren 
you deserving of His blessings. 

** Your Majesty’s affectionate uncle, 

‘© Naples, August 24. Leopotp, Count of Syracuse.’” 

Naples itself has passed through a serious crisis; the Ministers having 
resigned. On the 31st of August the 7iimes correspondent writes— 

“There has been great excitement throughout the day, though up toa 
late hour at night no answer had been returned by the King to the resig- 
nation of the Mini The delay is not occasioned by any hesitation 
on the part of his Majesty, but by the difficulty of forming a new Ministry. 
The Ministry remained in council the whole day, and there was a very ani- 
mated scene between them and General Catrofiano, the former calling him 
to account for conduct which tended to the ruin of the King, and was trea- 
sonable; and the latter retorting the charge, and adding that he, as com- 
mander of the city, was the supreme judge of what was best to be done. 
Later in the day, the majors of the National Guard came as @ 
deputation to the Ministry, when Catrofiano was present. Some 
very strong things were said, and Major Ferranti especially spoke in a 
fearless and dignitied manner on the present crisis, Indeed, one or two of 
the commanders of the National Guard declared that, unless Prince Ischi- 
tella was removed from being their commander, and General Catrofiano 
from the command of the Piazza, they would go down and order barricades 
to be thrown up against the reactionary troops. The offer of protection to 
the Ministers does not appear to have been unnecessary, for on the night of 
the 30th-3lst several of the Ministers slept on board the admiral’s vessel. 
The demands which have been made as the conditions of their remaining in 
power are the dismissals ubove mentioned, which the King is not dis 
to grant. 

‘The conspiracy seems to have been discovered just in time, and rumours 
are afloat of much money, and that French money, having been distributed 
here. Iam unwilling to state as a fact what may be only an unfounded 
report, but it is circulated very widely, Certain is it that there is a policy 
which depends for its success upon creating embarrassment and disorder. 
The whole of the National Guard has been under arms during the day, and 
remains so during the night. A bulletin of the Central Committee just 
issued runs thus :— 

‘“** Another disgraceful attempt is threatened by the Reaction ; it aims at 
sending our fleet to the Austrian ports, and thus to deprive the country of 
its naval force, to place the Neapolitan flag under the command of Austria, 
to detach from their families and condemn to exile the Brave officers of our 
navy. Sufficient to denounce these facts to the public conscience ! 

*** To resist these orders is not only a right, but a duty. 

‘+ ¢ Naples, Aug. 31.’” 

Letters of the 30th give a stil! more vivid picture of the state of affairs. 
One says— 

** Yesterday evening the King assembled the diplomatic body at the pa- 
lace in order to make a final attempt to obtain foreign intervention, that is 
the occupation of Naples by the troops in the fleets, and the neutralization 
of the capital and adjacent territory, to the extent of aleague. Baron 
Brenier accepted the proposition, but Mr. Elliot rejected it on the ground 
that he had no instructions. On the diplomatists eaviem, the King pro- 
mised that there should be no combat in the city, but he declared that he 
himself would remain and struggle to the last. ‘The King did not appear at 
all cast down. The Cardinal Archbishop of Naples has also waited on the 
King to pray his Majesty to spare the city. He is afraid of the danger to 
which the 180 convents would be subjected in the event of a bombardment, 
as they occupy one-fifth of the surface of the capital.” 

Another, published by the Siécle, discloses a still more remarkable 
symptom—the temper of the lazzaroni— 

‘“*The King, on hearing the disastrous accounts of the insurrection, said 

in a sorrowful tone to those around him, ‘ My soldiers, nevertheless, had 
promised to defend me,’ ‘ Sire,’ replied a general who was standing near, 
* when the soldiers are in your presence they ery, ‘ Long live the King,’ but 
the moment they turn their backs, and it is necessary to lead them against 
the enemy, they cry, ‘ Garibaldi for ever.’’ That sorcerer of a man has be- 
witched them, and no one can any longer be relied on.’ The old lazzo- 
roni, those traditional supporters of the throne of Naples, but now become 
Italian people, have lately evinced feelings of a threatening character. The 
riflemen of the Guard, irritated at having seen them take the part of the 
bersaglieri, threatened to give them a drubbing. The people defied them, 
and a meeting was appointed at Capo di Monte, on the very spot where the 
attack on the Piedmontese soldiers took place. The riflemen came with 
their arms, and the people with sticks in their hands and their pockets filled 
with stones. They looked at each other for some time, but without either 
party venturing to commence the attack. In the meantime the command- 
ant of the garrison having been informed that a cenflict was about to take 
ylace, and that it might lead to a revolution in the capital, sent a body of 
infantry and cavalry to the spot, and ordered the assemblage to disperse, 
and thus the collision was prevented.” : 
A proposal to make Naples neutral had been suggested, it is said, by 
the Marquis Villamarina, with what truth we know not. It arose out 
of a proposal of Spinelli to the diplomatic body, that Naples should be 
neutral and defended by all the Powers; Villamarina proposed to come 
to terms with Garibaldi. The French and English Ministers considered 
Spinelli’s plan a violation of the principle of non-intervention, and it was 
dropped. 

The demand for the dismissal of Ischitella and of Catrofiano was ac- 
corded and those two persons are replaced ; General Viglia, appointed 
Commander of the Army of Naples, and General Desanjeto Commander 
of the National Guard. ! 

The Ministers had also discovered a conspiracy of a violent reactionary 
east and had quashed it. A telegram from Madrid, September 5, says 
that the Queen of Spain has offered the King of Naples a refuge in Spaim 
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in the event of his leaving his States. The offer has been accepted by 
King Francis IT. ret 

It is stated that the Marquis Villamarina, on; the 31st, received in- 
structions from Count Cavour to put himself in close relations with Gari- 
baldi on his arrival. 

The Patrie has published this statement from Naples, September 3— 

‘The Annexationist Committee assembled this morning, and received 
communication of a letter from Garibaldi, stating that, as the state of the 
country requires a definitive solution, he will arrive at Naples about the 8th 
instant, and will, in the name of Victor Emmanuel, assume the Dictator- 
ship of the Two Sicilies. The Committee is making preparations for the 
reception of the Dictator. The city will be illuminated for three nights. 
Two Sardinian vessels, with troops, arrived here on the morning of the 3d 
instant.” 

Lord Llanover arrived at Naples on the 30th. It is stated that he 
seemed to be well acquainted with some of the members of the King’s 

resent Government, and with the leading members of the Liberal party. 

t was supposed by many that his Lordship had visited Naples on some 
Government mission, but he has stated that such is not the case, and that 
he was there solely for his pleasure. 

In the meantime, it has been stated that the Piedmontese Government 
had determined to intervene at once. The report from Turin, on.good 
authority, said— 

‘The Piedmontese Bersaglieri are to land forthwith from the Sardinian 
ships in the capital of the kingdom, for the purpose of preserving order, and 
afterwards General La Marmora is to arrive with 30,000 men, and to reor- 
ganize the decomposed army. If the rapid conveyance of so large a force 
should be impossible, the Pope will be asked to allow a passage through his 
dominions. I believe that yesterday [August 29], in the council of Minis- 
ters, presided over by the King, after Farini had stated the result of his 
journey to Chambéry and of his short interview with the Emperor, this 
very question was started, and suitable provision was made for every case.’ 

ere are Sardinian troops on board ship in the Bay of Naples, but 
they have not yet landed. The Piedmontese army had been in move- 
ment. The city of Florence is now in the sole custody of the civic 
rds, as all the troops are massed along the frontier. Indeed, Leg- 
orn, Parma, Modena, Turin, and Milan, are similarly left under care 
of the National Volunteers, the regulars being all on the war footing, 
and mostly under canvass. Cialdini’s dépét and heavy artillery are 
at Bologna, but the fortress of Plaisance, head-quarters of La Mar- 
mora, constitutes another centre of operations, that of Alessandria being 
too remote from the strategetic outposts. It is stated that the concen- 
tration of two Sardinian corps d’armée on the frontier is owing to the 
menacing attitude of General Lamoriciére, who, in an order of the day, 
has directed his troops to plunder any town which, on the approach of 
the enemy, should rise in insurrection. 
patches from Vienna and Verona report alarm in Venetia. On ac- 
count of the rapid progress of Garibaldi’s arms in the kingdom of Naples, 
four batteries, sent from Vienna, have been added to the great artillery 
dépédt at Verona. It is asserted that the 7th and 8th Austrian corps 
d’armée have received orders to join, at the first summons, the army of 
Venetia. Arrests have been made in Verona, Udine, and other towns. 

ee are said to be agents of Garibaldi. 
e select some passages from the letters written in Garibaldi’s camp 

and giving pictures of his doings. 

The Calabrese.—‘* No man in the world could do justice to the enthu- 
siasm, the gentleness, and naiveté of these good Calabrians. They accost 
Garibaldi as a Messiah, and they would really throw themselves into the 
fire to oblige him and the meanest of his followers if they only knew what 
to do for them or how to do it. They are helpless and awkward to an in- 
conceivable extent; the primitiveness of their ideas, of their habits and 
manners, of their mode of life, is something astounding, but no man can 
doubt either the excellence of their nature or the genuineness of their good 
will. Some of their National Guards, which are everywhere speedily 
organizing themselves, had caught a sinister-looking priest, whom they 
charged with thirteen years’ persecution of the Liberal party, and with the 
ruin, death, or imprisonment of some of the most notable patriots of this 
neighbourhood. They had ferreted him out of some secret lurking-place, 
and hurried him into the presence of their liberator and avenger at Fiumara, 
begging that justice might be done on the old treacherous, ruthless offender. 
The wretched caitiff expected to be hurried off to instant destruction; he did 
not kneel, but crept and crawled on the pavement at Garibaldi’s feet—such 
a picture of abject terror as I could not believe to see evinced by any human 
being, and forcibly reminding me of the scene in 2tod Roy where the 
Southron traitor is brought before the vindictive wrath of the female Mac- 
gregor. Who could depict the disdain and disgust of the great-hearted 

aribaldi at such a hideous exhibition? He shrank from the sickening ob- 
ject as if from the touch of a reptile, and it was only when the ill-advised 
culprit dared to abjure him ‘ for the salvation of the soul of his beloved wife’ 
{that Anita, who had died a victim to her conjugal ng that he started 
up with a dark cloud on his brow, and ordered his friends, who could scarcely 
be restrained from laying their hands on the monster, to remove him by 
main force and to bear him from the ground he was polluting by his touch. 
He then calmly directed the officers of the National Guard to hold a council 
of war on their murderer, and abandoned him to his fate.’’-— Zimes. 

Neapolitan Soldiers at Piale.—* At half-past four [on the 23d] the Gari- 
baldians were in the heart of the Royalist camp, and found the troops com- 
pletely panic-stricken. The soldiers had thrown on the ground their arms 
and baggage ; the cannons were abandoned; the officers stood with their 
swords in their scabbards. On one side were gathered together all the sol- 
diers. Garibaldi advanced amongst them. A circle was formed round him 
and silence was enjoined. He spoke in a loud voice in the following terms 
—‘Soldiers! you, as well as my companions, are the sons of Italy ; remem- 
ber this. You are at liberty. Whoever wishes to remain with us may ad- 
dress himself to General Cosenz, your countryman, who is charged to enlist 
you. Whoever wishes to go home is at liberty to do so.’ After these words 
all the Royal soldiers began shouting, ‘Viva Garibaldi! Viva I’Italia!’ 
Then they rushed forward and kissed Garibaldi’s hands and arms and feet. 
They thronged round him as if they would have smothered and stifled him. 
Those who could not kiss his hand stretched out their hands to touch, if 

ble, his person ; and then eight or ten soldiers flung themselves on the 
and that had touched him and covered it with kisses. They were abso- 
lutely delirious with delight.””— Post, 

Sceylla.—‘* After the scene of the camp at Piale, Garibaldi, in order to 
avoid arepetition of similar scenes, took a short cut through the fields, in 
the direction leading to the Fort Didpunta del Pezzo. We were a party of 
eight—Garibaldi, his aides-de-camp (Cattabene, Stagnetti, Gusmarali, and 
Fruscianti), his secretary (Basso), a priest from the neighbourhood, and 
myself, but after we had got a short way he despatched three of the others 
in different directions with orders, so that only five were left. After walk- 
ing some distance without knowing precisely the road we were taking, Gari- 





baldi suddenly — short and exclaimed, ‘ Well, it would be @ good joke 
if, just having made a whole army lay down its arms, we should ourselves be 
made prisoners by the garrison of the fort.’ For we really had no idea ig 
the garrison of a fort close by us had sallied forth—if it had surren, 
like the others—or if it intended to offer resistance, perhaps from not 
having yet received intelligence from the generals that they had sure 
rendered, Garibaldi accordingly sent for a company of the riflemen of 
Cosenz and the Genoese shar = + Rom Meanwhile, we all stopped at & peas 
sant’s cottage, where Garibaldi, after asking for a glass of water, asked per- 
mission from the peasant to wash his hands and face, and we all followed 
his example. We had a few peaches, and most delicious and refreshing 
they were—at least, I can answer for myself, for I had not tasteg a 
morsel of anything during the whole day. The companies of the riflemen 
the Genoese at length arrived, and Garibaldi commanded them to follow him 
We entered the fort; not a living soul was to be found. The cannons werg 
all pointed and loaded ; the lighted matches had been thrown on the ground, 
Garibaldi went over the whole place, then going to the side overlooking the 
sea, and observing there that in the neighbourhood was a royal frigate, which 
perhaps remained in ones ignorance of all that had happened a quarter of 
an hour before, he turned to Colonel Bordoni, an artillery officer, who had 
joined our party, and said, ‘ Colonel, I think we may as well have a shot 
with one of these cannons at that frigate.’ We all set to work to help Colo. 
nel Bordoni to point one of the cannons in the direction of the frigate, but 
it could not be managed, the frigate being too near the land on our left and 
the carriages of the guns not sufficiently inclined. So the attempt had to 
be given up..... The fact is, that in a few hours the Garibaldians haye 
got into their possession four forts, with some seventy cannon, a quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and all kinds of military equipments. Garibaldj 
arrived at Seylla at one p.m. He rested under some trellised vines, distant 
200 paces from the town of Scylla, where he ate a few gra and then 
threw himself down to sleep on the ground. His staff imitated his comple 
and I can assure you that no lullaby was required to send them to sleep, for 
after three days’ fatigue in this heat it is almost a wonder if one is alive at 
all. Islept most soundly during four hours. We have all entered Scylla,” 


—Post. 


S$wityerlan¥.—The unpopularity of France in Switzerland, in con- 
sequence of the confiscation of Savoy, is so great that the authorities have 
much difficulty in preventing the populace from insulting Frenchmen 
whenever they see them. The other day the Mayor of Gex, accompanied 
by a deputation, went through Geneva, as being the nearest way to meet 
the Emperor at Thonon. The party carried with them a flag which, al- 
though folded and covered with oil-cloth, was recognized and hi 
and some of the mob made an attempt to get possession of it. M. James 
Fazy, who was at Geneva at the time, is said to have interposed, and 
obtained a safe passage for the mayor and his companions. You may be 
very sure that the most will be made of this untoward event in Paris, A 
oy of excursionists, chiefly French, were insulted on their return from 

onon, 


Gustria.—Consultations continue at Vienna on the state and future 
of the empire. On Saturday week Prince Metternich was present ata 
Cabinet Council, over which the Emperor presided. From that date 
until the 3d he had daily conferences with Count Rechberg and Baron 
Prokesch, and then left for his estates in Bohemia. During his stay, it 
is said, Prince Metternich did not cease to urge the Government to enter 
frankly upon liberal reforms, which he stated to be the only efficacious 
means to establish the influence of Austria abroad. 

Count Nadasdy, Minister of Justice, who has already twice tendered 
his ray, now insists upon. leaving the Cabinet at the close of the 
extraordinary session of the Reichsrath. His retirement will bring 
about, if not a complete change, at least essential modifications, in thé 
present Ministry. 

An adjournment of the plenary sitting of the Reichsrath to the 10th 
instant has been resolved on because the Hungarian and Italian mem- 
bers having claimed a translation of the two reports of the committee 
from the German into the Hungarian and Italian languages. 


Bungary.—On the 2ist of August the new superintendent of the 
Protestant Augsburg Confession, Mathias Haubner, arrived at Raab, 
where he will reside as superintendent of the district on the other side of 
the Danube. Eighteen years previously he filled the same distinguished 
office, when an order issued by General Haynau removed him from his 
post, and a military court sentenced him to confinement in a fortress. 
IIe spent the period of his imprisonment in Kufstein, and now, 
twelve years, during which his loss was deplored by the Evangeli 
Church, he entered Raab as the freely chosen superintendent. His entry 
was a veritable triumphal procession. A numerous band of mounted it 
habitants met him outside the town as a deputation, headed by the 
Clerical Councillor Zmeskall; and among those present were Count Gesa 
Batthyany, with the young Count Elemer Batthyany, Count Biczay, 
Count Otto Zichy, and many other magnates and influential proprietors, 
‘whose equipages numbered about 200. The ladies of Raab, who were 
present in large numbers, had prepared two beautiful flags , displaying 
| the national colours, which were borne by members of the deputation, 
and a nobleman of the district placed his handsome carriage at the set 
vice of the superintendent, who rode in it into the town, greeted on 
sides by enthusiastic acclamations. Herr Zmeskall delivered an address 
of congratulation, in which he alluded to the former services rendet 
by the superintendent as head of the Church, described the grief which 
all had felt at the twelve years’ interregnum, and then expressed the joy 
of the Protestants at the renewed life the Church was about to enjoy. 
| <A telegram from Pesth, dated September 4, says that although tram 
quillity continues to prevail in Hungary, it is less to be attributed to the 
measures taken by the Government than to the perfect unity with wht 
the national movement is organized throughout the country. The i» 
structions for this course of action have been given by secret chiefs, and 
| observed by the masses with an admirable discipline. It is therefore be 

lieved that unless the Government brings the present crisis to a solutio® 
grave complications will result. 








Ru55i8.—The Emperor of Russia has been on a progress through bis 
| country. He was accompanied by the Grand Admiral, Prince Constaa- 
tine; the Inspector-General of Artillery, the Grand Duke Michael ; 
Minister of War, the Chief Director of Roads and Communications, 
Chief of the Gendarmery, Prince Golgorukow ; the Chamberlain, Count 
Alderberg ; Generals Witowtoff, Orlof-Denissoff, and Ogareff, &e. 
object of the journey was to inspect the troops, and to ascertain the Poe 
gress they have made with the new tactics introduced by the use 0 the 
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~ ns for the infantry and new guns for the artillery, and to in- 
new frovortes for Weed dragon sepiaionte. Besides this the new rail- 
2 and canal buildings were to be examined. ‘ 

t is stated in a report from Potsdam that “ the Prince Regent of 
Prussia and all the Royal Princes have been invited by the Emperor of 
Russia to a grand hunting party at Warsaw. The Prince Regent will 
probably proceed there in t 

usion 





of the maneuvres of the Prussian troops. This visit may be 
officially considered as made in return for the last visit of the Emperor 
Alexander to Breslau.” 

Garkey.—The advices from Constantinople, vid Marseilles, imply 
that fresh disturbances are on the eve of breaking out in Turkey. It is 
said that the Sultan has addressed a letter to the Grand Vizier, ordering 
him to return immediately without visiting Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
although agitation continually prevails in those provinces. An émeute 
has occurred at Tirnova. A more serious one is apprehended at 
Philippopoli, where the Russian propaganda is very active. Austria is 
said to have offered to assist the Porte in the event of an outbreak in 

Tn egule asserted that Christians have been massacred at Baalbec, 
Bekaa, Cofarbaram, and in the villages near Jean D'Acre. Some anxiety 
is manifested by the Christians in Palestine. 

‘An official telegram from Damascus, vii Constantinople, has been 
made public. It is from Fuad Pasha, and is dated August 20. 

«This morning, 167 person implicated in the late massacres, and on whom 
sentence had been passed, were poner executed. Fifty-seven of the con- | 
demned were hanged in the most populous parts of the city, and 110 of the 
local police were shot in the square jenk Meidan. These executions have 
struck terror into the inhabitants of the city, which remained tranquil. | 
Tomorrow, those condemned to hard labour and detention will be sent under 
astrong escort to Beyrout, where they will be immediately embarked for 
Constantinople. Among the persons hanged were brothers, sons, and 
parents of the first men of the country. No attention was paid to their 
rank or dignity. Tomorrow, all the principal parties compromised will be 
arrested, tried, and punished. The trial of the ex-Governor Ahmed Agha, 
and other officers, is proceeding before a council of war, ‘The sentences will 
be enforced immediately after they are pronounced, The guilty persons who 
eseaped after the massacres will be tried as outlaws. They will undergo 
their penalties as soon as they are seized. Thearmy of the Sultan acts with 
the most rigorous discipline, and in perfect loyalty. The arm of justice is 
absolutely triumphant, Perfect tranquillity reigns on all the borders of | 

ia. ler is reéstablished at Saida and its environs.” 

The direct letters from Beyrout are two days later. They give a vivid | 

of the state of things. A correspondent of the Daily News con- 
firms what has been said of the condition of the Druses. He says— 

“The Druses are in a great fright, and very uncertain what to do for the 
future. For a long time they were infatuated enough to believe that 
England would stand their friend, and would not allow their being punished 
for their misdeeds either by the Turks or other powers. A Sheik of some 
influence in the mountain, with whom on various occasions I have in former 
years had business, came down to see me a few nights ago privately, to ask 
me my true opinion as to whether ‘England would prevent France, or 
Turkey, or both, attacking them ?? My answer was—although in the plural 
number—to the effect, ‘ Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?’ 
I asked him ‘how it was possible he could believe for a moment that 
England could interpose to save men who had been guilty of the most | 
savage, unprovoked, and cold-blooded murders that were ever heard of in 
this world:’ He replied, that ‘the Druses had been acting by order of the 
Sultan's officials,’ and asked me ‘ whether in any of the former wars between 
Christians and Druses, the latter had ever gone so far as they now had ?’ 
I answered, ‘No, I believed they had not,’ and that ‘ if the disturbances 
in Lebanon this year had been confined to open fighting, his people would 
not be so much blamed, but that the cold-blooded massacres at Deir-el- 
Kamar, Hashbeiya, Rasheiya, Sidon and other places, together with the | 
enormous plunder they had amassed, stamped them as robbers and assassins, 
characters which every Englishman hated, as he ought to know.’ He then 

that, in ‘trying to exterminate the Christians, the Druses had 
been told they were doing the will of England, for that the Lebanon Chris- 
tians being Catholics or Greeks, and therefore friends of France or Russia, 
England disliked them.’ I asked him ‘ who told him this >’ and he said ‘it 
was the common talk amongst the Druses when the the war broke out in 
Lebanon,’ but would not specify any particular person. From all he said, 
however, I fear that, cither by the emissaries of the Turks or some other | 

intriguers, the name of England has been dragged through the dirt not a 

little when these outbreaks took place. I then pointed out to him how 
d, France, Russia, and all Europe were as one man in this affair, | 

how that England would be the very first to demand the punishment of 

all those who had taken part in the deeds of blood which had so disgraced 

this land. He smiled at this, and said that the Turks would put off punish- 
ment until it was too late, and that he would believe England was really | 
with France in this business when he saw English troops arrive here. The 
Sheik took his departure in not half so pleasant a humour as he arrived, 
having come with the evident hope that he would hear pleasant news for 
the future guidance of his people. I asked him whevher the Druses in- 
tend resisting any troops which might be sent into their mountains? He 
said they did not; that the chiefs of their people had held a council, and 
had ed not to fight whatever might happen. Whether this is to be 
upon I cannot say, for the Druses hold that the tongue was given 

unto man in order to conceal his intentions.” 
The Times correspondent carries us to Damascus, and describes the 
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“ Up to the date of the last despatches the Christians had not opened their 
P%, Ror, indeed, any in which Christian goods were deposited for sale. An | 
rmenian barber, whose shop was close to the castle gates, did open a fort- 
might ago, but the Turkish officers, who used it asa lounge, advised him to 
Pe up and seek safety in the castle with the rest. The Moslems fancied 
t no Moslem would suffer the penalty of death, although it was then 


ae wey there were 1300 persons in prison, of whom 231 had been con- | 
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death, and that out of this smaller number evidence of the com- 
tha of actual murder had been obtained against upwards of fifty, and | 
t the remainder had been proved to have plundered in the Christian H 
quarter with arms in their hands. On Monday morning (the 19th), how- | 
ever, those who fancied their creed would insure them an immunity from 
ee a terrible ~~ ——- they found at dawn fifty-seven 
y belonging to the better, though not to the higher class— 
hang in batches of from six to twelve in different parts ofthe city which had 
Witnessed their atrocities. . On the evening of the 15th, about 300 
npr pte ra Kheiyalet were assembled in the court of the Seraskier’s serag- 
tine ich was lined with troops under arms and fixed bayonets. A declara- 
been 





was read, after which the Zapties and others, who fancied they had 
called out to receive their arrears of pay, were ordered to lay down their 
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e middle of the present month, after the | 


| intended to act against the Druses, instead of which it marched rapid] 








arms, and were then marched off to prison, where they are to remain until 
tried for their share in the massacre. ... . . 

** Some time back, Daas Agha, of Jerid, with the protection of which 
locality he was intrusted, as well as with that of Yabrud, obtained an addi- 
tion to the horsemen allowed him for that purpose, and did considerable 
mischief. In the true spirit of a border chieftain, he robbed all alike, first 
levying black mail upon the Christians, whom he terribly frightened, and 
then spoiling the Moslems. The majority of the Christians fled to Kara, a 
small village built on a spur of the Anti-Lebanon, and inhabited by a mixed 
population. The Agha of Kara received them well, and, in fact, prevented 
the occurrence of massacres in the district. The plunder of Damascus was 
too strong a temptation for Daas Agha to resist. He was too cunning to 
enter the city himself, but he lay in wait with his men outside the walls, 
and plundered the plunderers. He ‘ lifted’ the loot which the ‘ fellahin’ 
were carrying off to their villages. Shortly after Fuad Pasha’s arrival in 
Damascus, Daas Agha’s services were said to be needed, and he was invited 
to come in, but he showed little alacrity to move until he had received seve- 
ral pressing letters of invitation. At last he went to Damascus, where he 
was well received for some days, until he had time to write to his friends at 
Jerid and allay their fears- When this was done, and confidence restored, 
the Seraskier led out the column of troops from Damascus to which I re- 
ferred in my last, as being ignorant of its destination. I presumed it was 


on 
Jerid, where it sought for the plunder of Christians ; not, however, finding 
much, it gutted and burnt Daas Agha’s house, besides the residences of 
friends, some sixty-four of whom were conveyed back to Damascus on the 
15th, Daas Agha having been arrested early the preceding morning. The 
mystery, suddenness. and vigour of this proceeding territied the Moslems 
into good behaviour towards the Christians of the district.” 
At Beyrout the French were the objects of great public curiosity, and 





| their camp swarmed with sightseers. The 7¥mes correspondent describes 


with indignation the selfishness of the Maronite priesthood— 

“The relief committee received applications for relief from 10,000 Ma- 
ronite Christians who are not succoured by their church. One half, in- 
cluding the most destitute, were admitted on the relief lists, swelling the 
total to 7000, who daily receive assistance. With the whole it was impos- 
sible to deal, even if funds had been available, for the labours of the execu- 
tive are taxed to the utmost. Two members of the committee were deputed 
to have an interview with the Bishop Batros and chiefs of the sect. They 
went avcordingly, and found about twenty of the leaders present. The 
mombers explained their case, and asked that the church should relieve 
some portion of the flock, but, to their astonishment and dismay, they were 
met by a positive refusal to make the slightest contribution, based upon the 
poverty of the Church. The deputation stated they would temporarily re- 
lieve the necessities of 5000 Maronites. ‘ What do you give them each?’ 
asked the Bishop. ‘Twenty paras a day,’ was the reply. ‘Reduce the 
daily allowance to ten paras each, and then you can succour the whole,’ the 
holy man rejoined, with a knowledge of Cocker that does credit to his Syriac 
acuteness, though at the expense of his reputation for humanity and Chris- 
tian feeling. Twenty paras are about equivalent to an English penny, and 
when the rise in the price of provisions is remembered, it will be seen that 
it is impossible to keep body and soul together on a halfpenny a day—the 
Maronite episcopal allowance.” 

It is stated on good authority that the Turks are exerting themselyes 
with great energy to relieve the sufferers. 

A “ British Subject,” who has recently been in Jerusalem, furnishes 
some interesting facts touching the condition of that city— 

** Everybody in the town was expecting a rise against the Christians, and 
after the tales we had heard from Damascus, and from my own observations, 
there was every appearance of it, had it not been that the energetic mea- 
sures of the Pasha—who, report says, is not a great lover of Christians—in 
a great measure prevented it, he having found out the principal leaders, and 
bound them over to preserve order. These men are very much in debt, and 
their only object was plunder, It was also stated that the Greek convent 
had paid over to certain Mussulmen the large sum of 25,000 piastres to 
prevent an outbreak. These convents are very rich, and their paying these 
sums, which they have been in the habit of doing, rather tends to encourage 
these rascals, for I believe really, from my own experience, that the good 
respectable Mahomedan is (bona fide) a protector to strangers, although, of 
course, his religion is against us. I much regret to have to state that the 
vindictive feeling shown among the different Christian sects tends sadly to 
set a very bad example, and it is carried to such extremes, that if it was not 
for the interference of the Turkish troops keeping order when the thousands 
of pilgrims come to Jerusalem bloodshed would take place on the Holy 











Sepulchre. 


** The Russians are busy here building a large chapel-convent and strong- 
hold outside the Jaffa gate. They have picked out a very commanding 
position ; and I was told by a military man who visited the place with me, 
that if he wanted to attack the city he should have chosen the same place 
(he was an Indian officer of much experience), It is three miles in cireum- 
ference, and walled round. A great number of workmen are Government 
engineers and soldiers.”’ 

The sixth article of the first protocol, signed on the 3d of August last at 
Paris, expressly stipulates that the six articles composing the protocol 
shall be textually embodied in a convention, Nevertheless in the pro- 


| ject of this convention, as elaborated at Paris, some phrases were intro- 
| duced foreign to the protocol of the 3d of August, and of a nature to ex- 
| cite the susceptibility of the Porte. Although the Convention had, on 


the representations of Vekif Effendi, been confined purely and simply to 
the abovementioned articles, there still remains an allusion to the Hatti- 
Humayoun of 1856, which the‘Divan will not admit. Vekif Effendi 
will therefore receive full powers to sign the convention, but with formal 


| instructions not to make use of them should the said allusion not be re- 


moved from the original text of the convention.—TZelegram from Con- 
stantinople, September 3. 

Snbig.—The Bombay mail, with advices to the 7th of August, has 
been received. 

The most notable fact is the death, by cholera, of the Sir Henry Ward 
at Madras on the 2d. He is succeeded by Mr. Morehead as Governor, ad 
interim, 

Some curious 
torture on the 
writes— 

**T mentioned in my last letter that the people felt no objection to pay 
the Income-tax, when not put up to resistance by European incendiaries ; 
but, as Government only od for 3 per cent, they feel reluctant to pay 6, in 
the knowledge that one-half of this goes into the pocket of the tax-gatherer ; 
and this is the great difficulty to be contended with. ‘The people are such 
cowards that they are too terrified to complain until they are driven to ex- 
tremities, and their complaints are so fearfully overlaid with falsehood that 
it is next to impossible to deal with them. It is in the knowledge of this 


that their countrymen in office torment and trample them under foot. In 


statements from Oude show the fatal tendency towards 
part of native officials. The Zimes correspondent 
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Oude, some wretched scenes of this sort are at present being brought to 
light. Tiis being a non-vegulation province, the authorities who are with- 
out law are a law unio themselves, resolved that the Income-tax should be 
introduced months before the Act passed into a law. A native assistant- 
commissioner, called Ram Dval, set about collecting after the native me- 
thod. Lucomes were set down at any figure he considered best, and, there 
being no court of appeal, he took 3 per cent. on these; when this was re- 
fused torture seems to have been resorted to. Charges to this etfeet were 
first brought against him in the Oude Gazette, but, the paper being rather 
notable for neglect of facts, nobody paid any heed to them until Ram Dyal 
prosecuted for libel. The trial has been now for a fortnight past in_pro- 
gress, and the evidence already given by Captain Chamberlain and Licu- 
tenant Seott, in charge of the police were the alleged offences occurred, 
and reflecis the utmost discredit upon the highest revenue ofilcials, who seem 
to have neglected all supervision just when it was most required. Govern- 
ment wili only get the tax peaceably by showing the Natives at once that, 
while they must pay what the law demands, they will be dealt with strictly 
according to law, and that any attempt at extortion, torture, or insult, will 
draw down the heaviest punishment. A few strong examples will settle 
the whole question.”’ 

Sir Hugh Rose, the Commander-in-chief, had caused the following 
important General Order to be issued : 





** Simla, July 26. 

** 1. With the view to promote the efficiency of the army, and to reward 
meritorious oflicers, the Commander-in-chief intends to confer the appoint- 
meats which are in his gift solely on officers of tried merit or of good pro- 
mise. 

**2. His Excellency cannot give effect to these intentions if he is in ig- 
norance of the services and merits of applicants for appointment. 

3. Officers frequently solicit advancement or appointments without 
transmitting their applications through their superiors, or givimg any or 
ouly insufficient proof of their qualitications for the appointments to which 
they aspire. 

“4, The Commander-in-chief directs that oficers will transmit their ap- 
plications for appointments through their present or late commanding offi- 
cers, Who are requested to express full opinion of their military qualifica- 
tions, giving ample details of any good services which they may have per- 
formed in the field, of their proficiency in military knowledge, of their 
ability to exercise discipline, or to carry on the interior economy of a regi- 
ment. His Excellency will receive with satisfaction from applicants any 
other testimonials as to their services and qualifications. 

**5. Sir Hugh Rose does not require that these testimonials should be in- 
variably official; any testimonial, no matter from what quarter, will be held 
by his Excellency to be valid which convinces him that an ofticer has done 
good service, or is capable of performing it. 

**6, Service in a regiment which has distinguished itself by its discipline 
and good interior economy will in itself be considered by the Commander- 
in-chief to be a practical recommendation. 

**7. It is the intention of the Commander-in-chief to establish during 
the.cool season camps of instruction, when his Excellency will have an op- 
portunity of personally forming an opinion of the merits of officers and of 
corps. 
* By order of his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, 

**W. Mayuew, Lieutenant-Colonel, Adjutant- 
General of the Army.” 
It will require more courage to act on this order than it did to sweep 
the rebels out of Central India. 
Just as fears of famine in the North-western provinces were loudly 


expressed and reéchoed on all sides, down came the rain, and saved the | 
| tained this idea he would scarcely have omitted ‘the agents’ of the 
| United States from any participation! in its regulation. Nor can the 
| President share in 


crops. It was most scasonable. Delayed one week, and the prospects 
of harvest would have been gone. 

€hina.—From Hongkong, July 17, we have interesting news, in the 
shape of a telegram published by the Bombay Times— 

“The steamer Urgent arrived from Talien Bay, with dates to the 6th 
of July ; came for supplies, which cannot be had there ; other steamers to 
follow her. 

“The French have lost all their harness in a vessel wrecked at Amoy, 
and want to wait for a fresh supply from France. They protested against 
our going on without them, and they will not be ready until the end of Au- 
gust. They also protested against our having 2000 more men than they, and 
insisted on this number being left behind. 

“ The British force was ready, and on the 26th of June Lord Elgin in- 
duced Baron Gros to withdraw these protests. 

** The French force was being hurried up, and the attack was to be made 
at once.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Anuniied States.—The intelligence received from the United States | 


shows that the whole Union is agitated with the exertions of the rival 
candidates for the Presidential chair. ‘The complication is vast, and 
threatens to end in the nomination of the Republican, Mr. Lincoln, 

An important despatch on the Slave-trade question has been pub- 
lished 

** Department of State, Washington, August 10, 1860, 

“* Sir—I have the honour to inform you that the despatch from Lord John 
Russell, dated the 11th of July, 1860, which you read me, and a copy of 
which you left at this department, has been submitted to the President, 
with its accompaniment of printed documents relative to the coolie trade. 
He has given a most careful consideration to the three propositions which 
you have been instructed to make. It is unnecessary to express in reply 
the perfect agreement between this Government and thatof her Britannic 
Majesty in their estimate of the character of the African slave-trade. The 
action of the Government of the United States upon this subject has been so 
long continued, so consistent, and is so familiar to the civilized world, that 
T can properly refer to it as the clearest and strongest manifestation of its 
opinion, and I am instructed tosay that the President learns with great 
pleasure from Lord John Russell’s communication, that her Britannie Ma- 
jesty’s Government can at length see with satisfaction the happy result of 
its efforts and sacrifices in the cause of humanity, and that the steady di- 
minution of this illegal traflic is accompanied by a corresponding develop- 
ment of honourable and lucrative commerce on the coast of Africa, which 

romises in the course of years to extinguish the slave-trade in a most ef- 
ectual manner. He regrets, however, that this agreeable prospect has 
been overclouded by the fact, also communicated, that this trade has again 
increased within the two last years, and that preparations are being made 
**in the island of Cuba” for the prosecution of the trade on a most exten- 
sive scale, by means of an association. 

**This intelligence is believed to be well founded. The President has 
long entertained the opinion that the African slave trade will never be sup- 
pressed whilst efforts for that purpose are confined to the pursuit and cap- 
ture of slavers between the coast of Africa and the island of Cuba. To effect 
anything positive or permanent, the barracoons on the African coast must be 

mup, and the slavers prevented from landing their cargoes in Cuba; 
or, if landed, the slaves must be followed into the interior and set free from 





. ; , . . . i 
the purchasers. Whenever her Britannic Majesty’s Government shall think 
it proper in its discretion to enforce the provisions of the treaty with Spai 
referred to by Lord J. Russell—by which the Spanish Crown undertook 


| abolish the slave-trade, and accepted a sum of 400,000/. to enable jt the 


more casily to do so—then, and not until then, in the President's oi,5 
will the African trade with the Island of Cuba be abolished oe’ 
—_ this, the Government of the United States has no right to inter 
ere, ‘“ 

* While, however, holding these general views, the President cannot pj 
his asseut to the propositions which have been submitted to him for the 
following reasons, which I proceed to state in the order in which the 
sitions have been made— 

“1, A systematic plan of cruising on the coast. This propositj 
involve the necessity of a treaty with Spain to anal the exit 
the United tates to enter the waters of Cuba within a marine league from 
shore, 

“The Spanish Government, so far from having giving any intimas 
that a violation of its sovereignty to this extent would be permitted has 
only recently made the strongest complaints to this Government against the 
cruisers of the United States, upon the alleged ground that they had ¢, 
tured slavers within Cuban waters, While, therefore, Great Britain te 
already acquired this right by treaty, the United States do not i 
and their cruisers would ciueauentld be arrested in the pursuit of gly 
as soon as they entered Spanish jurisdiction ; whilst the cruisers of G 
Britain and Spain could not only continue the pursuit until the slaves hed 
landed, but could follow them into the interior of the island. Itis but pro- 
per, however, to say, that while the President does not sup that the 
Government of Spain would enter into an arrangement wah the United 
States similar to its treaty with Great Britain, he could not Consent to any 
such arrangement, for it would violate the well-established policy of this 
country—not to interfere in the domestic concerns of foreign nations, por 
to enter into alliance with foreign Governments. This Government has 
maintained, and will continue to maintain, a naval force in the neighboun 
hood of Cuba for the enforcement of its own laws. 

“It will, to the utmost extent of its power, put down this abominable 
traffic, and capture all American vessels and punish all American citizens 
engaged in it. ‘The success which has already attended our efforts near the 

oasts of Cuba, prove that we have done our duty in this respect, and thisat 
an enormous expense, for the oe of the captured Africans, for their 
transportation back to Africa, and for their liberal maintenance there during 
the period of a year after their return. 

«2. The laws of registration and inspection in the island of Cuba, 
which the age me of slaves imported contrary to law might be ped 
by the Spanish authorities. 

** After what has been said, it is unnecessary to state that the Govem. 
ment of the United States could not ask Spain to pass such laws of registra- 
tion. But if this were otherwise, it is quite certain that such laws would 
have no practical eflect. For if * her Majesty’s Government are well aware 
that the price of sugar and the demand for labour afford the Slave-trader 
profits whieh enable him to corrupt the authorities whose duty itist 
thwart and defeat this criminal enterprise,’ and if joint-stock companies are 
established at Havanna for the purpose of prosecuting the African Slave 
trade under the eye of the highest officials of the island, and with perfect 
impunity, it would be vain to expect the registrars throughout the coun 
try er d counteract the policy of their superiors by faithfully performing 
their duty. 

“3. A’plan of emigration from China, regulated by the agents of By 
ropean nations, in conjunction with the Chinese authorities. It is not 
— that Lord John Russell expected this Government to unite in 
orming such a plan of emigration from China, for if he had enter 


the anticipation of her Britannic Majesty's Govern 
ment that the coolie trade can Be put on any such footing as will relieve it 
of those features of fraud and violence which render the details of its pr- 
secution scarecly less horrible than those of the Middle Passage; and heis 
of opinion that it would exert a most deleterious influence upon every por 
tion of this country to import into it Chinese coolies as labourers. Tn the 
States, where the institution of domestic slavery exists, these heathen codlies 
would demoralize the peaceful, contented, and orderly slaves, very manyaf 
whom are sincere Christians, and in the free States they would be b 
into competition with our own respectable and industrious labourers, 
ther of native or foreign birth, who con8titute so large a portion of our best 
citizens. 

‘*T avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you, Sir, the assurance d 
my high consideration. Wa. Henry Trescorr, Acting Secretary. 

To W. Douglas Irvine, Esq., &e.”’ ! 

The Slave-trade with the South continues in spite of thé reprobation 
of the President and his energetic efforts to stop it. The Charleston 
Courier says—‘ A cargo of ebony strangers landed on the coast, uot two 
hundred miles from this city, on Wednesday morning. Many of them 
are gone to the interior to study the growth of cotton, corn, and rice.” 





Mistellanrons. 

We are authorized to state, with reference to a paragraph whieh 
cently appeared in the Shipping Gazette, that Mr. W. S. Lindsay has te 
ceived no authority from her Majesty’s Government to enter into negota 
tions with the Government of the United States on behalf of her Ma 
jesty’s Government.—Globe, 

The Courier du Dimanche set on the wing a most ludicrous canard. It 
was this— 

‘“‘ Mr. Edwin James, the most illustrious of English advocates, and one of 
the orators most listened to in the House of Commons, left London the day 
before yesterday for Italy and Sicily—in short, to see Garibaldi. 
Honourable Mr. Edwin James does not go out for the mere purpose of 
ing the personal encouragement and counsel of himself and his friends tothe 
celebrated dictator ; he will moreover offer those of the British cabinet, 
and of Lord Palmerston more particularly. In other words, the eloque 
member of Parliament is charged with an * officious’ and confidential mm 
sion of the most important character to Garibaldi.” ; : 

Never was a journal more completely hoaxed, than this Courter du Dr 
manche. Some one must have put off the story for fun upon the “Lor 
don Correspondent” who sent it to Paris. ‘The stupid report did not 
merit the solemn contradictions it has received. Mr. James’s move 
are actually reported by telegram ! 
Telegraph 


ral Gam 


baldi into Sicily, where, after having taken part in the first engagement 


he has since turned his attention to the following important telegraphie 
operations— 


The Cavaliere Pentasuglia, the State Sub-Inspector of 
abandoned his post in order to join the first expedition of Gene 
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Ist. The reconstruction of 600 kilométres of old lines of telegraph and the 
ir of as many mere. 

2d ee caradion of 200 kilometres of field telegraph lines. sas 

3d, A project for the junction of various small islands with the principal 
* jsland, by means of submarine cables, ions = 

4th. A project of telegraphic communication between Sicily and Sardinia, 
‘to which end he has already written to the President of the Ministe 4 

Sth. The completing of the telegraphic net work, uniting the principal dis- 
; tricts to the chief cities. | ; 

6th. ‘The expediting of 200 kilomet 

Pentasuglia is going to accompany General . | 

An arrangement obliging the telegraph off inls t ) take military service 

when their attendance is not required in the offices, 











es of military line, provided with which 


Garibal 





7th. 


A correspondent of the Zines, G. G., writing from Munich, gives an 
account of the Passions- Spi lL, or Holy Plays, at Oberammergau, in Ba- 
varia; plays instituted in fulfilment of a vow in 1633, Our readers may 
take an intcrest in this curious subject— _ “ 

« Oberammergau, as its name implies, is the upper one of two villag 
whieh lie in the — or meadow of the Ammer, enclosed between some of 
the hills in the lower northern part of the Tyrolese Alps, 50 or 60 mile: 
south-west of Munich. It contains about 1200 inhabitants, living in some 
900 houses, and, with the exceptions of the parson and his curate and the 
upper and under schoolmaster, the re is prob ubly not a aingle resident W ho is 
js a the grade of a simple artiticer. In this re sid 8s one of the chief inar- 
yels of this marvellous performance, which is, in pursuance of the 
original vew, confined, not to the inhabitants only, but to the absolute 
natives of the village ; even Unterammergauers are prohibited from sharing 
in the labours or the honours of that which was vowed by Cbcrammergau 
ouly 


“ 





The theatre in which the performances now take pl 1ee—formerly they 
were held in the churchyard—is erected in the meadows just outside the vil- 
lage. Itisa temporary building, formed of rough deal planks. The au- 
dience part is an enclosure of about 100 feet wide by 140 long, sleping gra- 
dually upwards from the stage. It is open to the sky, except at the back, 
where it is partly covered by a raised gallery for reserved seats, and_is 
capable of eccommodating, in all, betwee 4000 and 5000 persons. The 
stage is very capacious. 
30 in depth; then a large centre hall, with two wings pierced by arches, 
leading into a spacious street or courtyard on cach side. Between the ball 
and the arch on either hand is a balcony, 10 or 12 feet from the ground, to 
hold eight or nine persons. At the back are extensive dressing-rooms, 
and stores for the very numerous dresses and other articles used in the play. 
The frent of the hall and side sereens is decorated in a plain style with 
arches, columns, pediments, Ke., and the drop curtain represents the per- 
spective of a street not unlike Flect Street, looking to Temple Bar. The 
whole of this was designed and executed by the village carpenter,—a plain 
though very intelligent and pleasant person, without any foreign aid what- 





“The text of the drama is the production of a priest, or rather, probably, 
of successive priests, of the parish. In regard to this considerable mystery 
is preserved, both as to its authorship and its contents. ‘The songs of the 
chorus are printed and sold as a programme, but the parts of the solo per- 
formers are not to be obtained. Of course, a large portion consists of the 
actual words of the Gospels, but at least an equally large part is invented. 

performance embraces the entire Sacred History, from the entry of 
Christ to Jerusalem to His appearance to Mary Magdalene in the garden 
after Hie Resurrection, and every step in the narrative is preeeded and illus- 
trated by a representation of the scene or scenes in the earlier history which 
typified, or are supposed to have typified it. These are not, like the scenes 
they typify, accompanied by either avtion or dialogue. They are, in fact, 
tableaux, silentand rigid, and so far similar to poses plastiques—a term which 
I several times heard applicd to them. ‘They take place in the 
central hall, and during the three or four minutes of their ex- 
posure the chorus drawn up in line on the proscenium, sing verses ex- 
plaining and enforcing the resemblance intended. Some of these were quite 
new to me, and most happily chosen. Thus, before the Last Supper, ap- 
peared successively two tableaux—1. The manna descending on the host of 
the Israelites. 2. The two spies bearing into the camp the huge bunch of 
the grapes of Eschol. ‘The agony in the garden and the betrayal of Christ 
were in like manner ushered in by—1. Adam gaining his bread by the 
sweat of his brow; 2. Joab stabbing Amasa under the rocks of Gibeon, 
while in the act of kissing him; and 3. by Samson betrayed by his wife in- 
to the hands of the Vhilistines. ‘The condemnation of the Saviour by 
Caiaphas, on the evidence of the false wilnesses, was preceded by the simi- 
lar condemnation of Naboth at the command of Jezebel; the ultimate sen- 
tence to crucifixion, by the release of Joseph from durance, and his exalta- 
tion as Governor over Egypt, and so on. There were, in all, twenty-five of 
these tableaux, some of them containing mere than 150 figures, and th y 
appeared to afford great satisfuction to the spectator 

“IT have said that these tableaux preceded the in 
cred drama itself, typified by them. Of those scenes there were 
in all seventeen, I shall enumerate only the most remarkable, though 
a is dificult to distinguish where all were truthful and so 
foreible—1, The Triumphal Entry of Christ to Jerusalem; the children 
and people shouting ‘ Hosanna!’ and strewing clothes and branch 











scenes the sa- 





80 





This introdueed the Saviour and the Apostles, and formed in itself 
an admirable introduction to the whole. There were certainly not less than 
200 persons in the crowd, including 80 children, 2. The long end animated 
debates in the Sanhedn », including the furious evidence of the expx l 





money-changers, and later the interview with Judas, when the contract was 









ratified between him and the priests of the payment of the 30 pieces of 

silver. Nothing could be more characteristic, real, 1 unaffeeted than 
— oo : “ing . ’ , 

these. 3. The Last Supper and the washing of the Apostles feet. Here t 





table Was arranged ou the model of the well-known picture of Leonardo 
daVinei. 4. Ali the scenes in which Christ was brought successively before 
Aunas, Caiaphas, Pilate, and Herod. The ‘ Eece Homo,’ (copied, it struck 
me, from Van Dyek). The Seourging, &e. In some of these as many as 
~wY persons were at cnce on the scene, infuriated mobs of priests, money- 
changers, Roman soldiers, &e. ; and, ious personified, 
there was not the least approach to rant, 1 i t 
reverence or improbability. In the co 
reggae was the contrast « i Barabbas—a j 
- noble form and countenance of the sacred st r—the latter form is 
Hore after the model of those of Albert Durer than of any other painter—at 
a Such Was my impression. Both Pilate and Herod were admirably 
represented, but especially the former. 5. The \ long procession, 
at the slowest ree, from Pilate’s house to G lgotha, our Lord and 
t pr dpb their huge crosse s; His interview with His mother and 
es r women of Jerusalem. This contained the only legendary or tra- 
rigid nara in the whole performance, to which, therefore, the most 
face by oy as such, could object—namely, the wiping of Christ’s 
im ¥_ St. Veronica; but there waa no attempt to show the miraculous 
Pression of the sacred countenance on the handkerchief which forms the j 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


First, an ample proseenium, about 80 feet wide by | 
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| point of the legend, and the action was in itself a most natural and becom- 
| ing one. 6, Of the last dreadful seene—the uprearing of the three crosses 
| with their living burdens, and ail the eruel incidents of the most cruel and 
| lingering death—I know not how to speak. I only know that irreverence 
or incongruity was a feeling which never once entered my mind. It cer- 
tainly was not perceptible on any of the faces within my reach, and the 
long-drawn sob or sigh which escaped from the whole mass of spectators, as 
from one man, when the sacred corpse was at last carried out of view, was 
one of the most genuine and remarkable tributes to the reality of the whole 
representation that can be im 1. The fierce blaze of the afternoon sun 
in the full heat of which the two last scenes took place, gave additional 
vividness to the representation of sufferings which derived half their torture 
from the fever and thirst by which they were accompanied. 7. Whetherit 








tgineu, 





| was that the subsequent scenes were really less forcibly presented or 
not I do not know, but certainly they did not equal what had 
preceded them. More artifice was necessary in the management of the 


tomb, &e., and the supernatural incidents of the Resurrection. There was 
an unnecessarily long scene between the priests and Pilate, and the illus- 
trative tabl sect ! neither so good nor so appropri ite as before. Per- 

the truth is that aft 











hay rthe tremendous dénounement even that termina- 
tion must heve the ef ofan anti-ctimax, At any rate, one was now low 
ind exhausted, and the terminat: of the whole at a few minutes before 


1s a relief. The performance began at eight, 


four was felt by every one 
ly eight hours, without any interval for refreshment. 


and thus lasted nes 











** The only character which ealls for any remark, as being to a certain 
degree, different from the ordinary conception was that of Judas, He was 
not exhibit hardened villain which we commonly take him to be, 
steadily for and contemplating throughout the tremendous conse- 
quences of his treachery; but rather as a narrow-minded, impulsive, vin- 





dictive Man, r 
* waste 


ly puzzled and annoyed at what he conceived to be the 
* of the 800 pence on the precious ointment, and stung to the quick 


by the reproof so publicly administered to him by Christ. Under the 
iutluence of these feelings, he at last consents to the suggestions and 
entreaties of the priests and money-echangers. But he never really 


believes that what does happen will ‘actually come to pass, and his vio- 
lent sclf-murder is the sudden result of his discovery of the certainty of 
the dreadful catastrophe in which he has been a chief actor. Whether 
this is the righ w of his character we do not pretend to say; but if I 
remember rightly, it has the authority of no less a person than the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; that it was also adopted some years agoin a dramatic 
poem on the subject by Mr. Horne, the author of Orion. I should say that 
this character was the only instance in the whole play of any approach to 
exaggeration ; but it interested the audience execedingiy, and the indication 
of the death—for it was most judiciously kept out of view—was received 
with the only murmurs of applause that I recollect to have oceurred through- 
out. This was, no doubt, partly due to satisfaction at the traitor havingmet 
his reward. 

‘The minor details of the play were no less excellent than the more ime 
portant matters, ‘The music was truly admirable. It was composed or 
compiled by the village schoolmaster, Dadler Rochus by name, for the per- 
in 1810, and was throughout melodious and grave, and in perfect 
keeping with the piece. Much of it reminded me of Mozart, though I failed 
to detect any appropriations of importance. The long accompanied recita- 
tives in which the chorus explained the tableaux were quite in the manner 
ef Sebastian Bach. No use, however, was made of the chorales of the Ger- 
man school, of which the latter great master has made frequent use im his 
oratorios of the Passion. 

“In the forms ¢ 
man school seem to | 














formane 


colours of the dresses, the paintings of the Ger- 
been mainly followed. The priest 
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ts and their ad- 














herents appear in caps and robes of the most « us forms, which 
have a wild Eastern | , but do not appear to me to be accurate. 
At any , they w lresses of modern Or us. The Roman 

diers h exce sque, were re like mediwval than clase 
sical f as 





Ward so soon after he entered upon the 
ras hi en lamented in India as well as in England. 
had many friends. who all looked forward to a continu- 





Governorship of Mad 
In both countries he 






































anee of his useful career, Sir Henry Ward was the son of Mr. Robert 
Plummer Ward. ‘There are no records of where he was born or where he 
was educated, but it is supposed he was born in 1796 or 1797. In 1825, he 
went to Mexico as British Cl re d' Affaires, and his wife, the « ghter of 
ir John Swinburne, accon pamied him. Here he stayed about two years, 
ind on his return published two volumes on Mexic an mines and Mexican 
polities, with some account of a tour through her provinees. Mr. Ward. se 
conspicuous in Parliament, sat first for the corrupt borough of St. Albans, 
and he carried that constituency in two contested elections. But sickened 
of St. in eld in 1837, and was returned by that honest 
constituency. il and 1847, he was a second and third time elected. 
In the interval Mr, Ward had become proprietor of the I eek/y Chrontele, 
and its chief contributor 1 had been Secretary of the Admiralty under the 
Whigs. In 1848, he was made Lord High Commissioner he [onian 
Islands, where he ruled with a diligence and severity ible to the mongrel 
race it was his misfortune to govern. Here it was tl 1e received knignt- 
hood fe left Ionia to become Governor of Ceylon. “In this new colonial 
government he admirab! fforded scope for his popular cha- 
ractet l untiring exert: l. His successful 
1 pros s administ live hearts of 
the colonists. He ex ICO n of rail- 
way L the i towns, eT 
lil hospi all his countrymen and forei 
ers visit ‘ ; expenditure he sanctioned in 
il ‘ plans ex s rather beyond the due limits 
of the r , ‘ Ceylon; but it has i: d no ill 
ju The cententment me- 
I tv ¢ i in force to aid suppres- 
f tl it y iptness and ¢ $ as 
( ( ment at itieal period t of 
t an nmendation Sir H. \ s en- 
8 cies he would 1 k i- 
3 s \ he mig ive | i 
] 4 i $ serv sto! ‘ rans- 
‘ , it « ,) A I y be 
re t por ‘ t Mrs. Lawrence, widow « the late 
H ural \ tt Law " Minister at the Court of St. J . 
Mrs. Law1 i 2 f August, at Boston, United States, after 
an illness of three w 3 
Major-General Lockyer, who fought in fi 
Peninsular war, who commanded brig 
latterly Commander-in-chief in Ceylon, don the 301! 
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Mrs. Yates, so famous on the board 


{ the old Adelphi, died 
after a long illness, She had long left the st 


uze. Mrs. Yates was the daughter 
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of John Brunton, manager of the Norwich circuit, and niece of Miss 
Brunton, afterwards Countess of Craven. 

Victor G. Audubon, son of John James Audubon, died on the llth of 
August, at New York, at the age of fifty-one. He used to assist his father 
in getting up his works on ornithology, and was a man of considerable talent, 
especially as an artist. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have been to Cork, “listening to suggestions 
in reference to the expenditure of public money,”’ and inspecting the place. 

The Bishop of London and Mrs. Tait left Fulham Palace, on the 4th in- 
stant, to be the guests of Mr. Albert Way, at Wonham, near Reigate; and 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Addington Park, Surrey ; 
and for a short tour in the Isle of Wight, previously to leaving London and 
the neighbourhood, about the 15th instant, for some weeks, 

The Reverend John Coleridge Patteson, M.A., formerly fellow of Merton 


College, Oxford, son of Sir John Patteson, late one of her Majesty’s Judges | 


of the Court of Queen’s Bench, has been nomivated Bishop of the Islands of 
the Pacific, acting under the direction of the Bishop of New Zealand. 


The King of Sweden and his Queen IHtave returned from Drontheim to the 
capital. 

Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clothilde are expected to arrive this 
week in the Isle of Wight. They are on a tour through Great Britain and 
Treland., 

The Grand Duke of Hesse returned from Russia to Vienna on the Ist of 
September. The Emperor called upon him immediately. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejecbhoy has been at Liverpool this week. THe was en- 
tertained by the Mayor and shown by him all the lions of the place. He 
appeared and no doubt was much pleased. 


In Milan lately has been stopping the Swiss Major Ott, cn his return 
from Sicily, where he had been commissioned to present a carabine of 
honour to Garibaldi. This brave soldier has at various times taken the 
part of Italy, with both his pen and his sword, and has recently pub- 
Fished a work entitled, Hlans des Berner-Milizen Errinerungen aus dem 
Lombard. 

The Roman papers cnnounce as just published, No. II. of the Storia 
Primitiva di Roma, compiled by Francesco Bertolini, according to the 
lights thrown upon the subject by modern critics. 





A letter from Venice (3d of August) contains, with the usual news of a 
perpetually decreasing population and increase of garrison, dilapidation of 
palaces and augmentation of batteries, an account of an approaching con- 
clave to be held during autumn of discrowned heads and expelled dynasties. 
The Prince de Joinville and family have taken up quarters at the hotel 
Danieli; the Duchess of Berry is hourly expected ; Leopold of Tuseany with 
his whole kindred have lodgings bespoken; the Count de Chambord is 
coming ; and Count de Trapani’s baggage has already arrived. 

General Lamoriciére went on the 15th of last month to the famous chapel 
of our Lady of Loretto, and having like other pilgrims offered his devotions 
at the shrine, solemnly engaged to present there ex voto the sword which 
he now brandishes on the Pope’s behalf, as soon as he shall have delivered 
the Pontifical throne from all its enemies. 

The Reverend Richard Palgrave, a Jesuit priest, is now, or was recently, 
in Dublin soliciting aid for the succour of Christiansin the East. He is son 
of Sir Francis Palgrave. He entered Oxford at seventeen. Having gra- 
duated and taken his degree, he entered the Indian Army as lieutenant in 
the 8th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, wherein he served for three 
years, during which time he became a pervert, gave up his commission, 





and repaired to Rome, where he went through his theological course. | 


Having been ordained priest, he joined the order of Jesuits, and went 
on the mission to Syria, where he has been for eleven years. He was 
an eye-witness of the late fearful massacres, and narrowly escaped with his 
life, having been fired on several times when with the Christian army. He 
was in Damascus, and just had time to fly when the town was sacked, 
and the Christian population slaughtered. He left Syria on the 20th of July 
last. 





Garibaldi has decreed the adoption of the decimal system for the coinage 
in Sicily. The new pieces bear the head of his Sardinian Majesty, with the 
legend ** Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy.”’ 

The Journal de Loire-et-Cher announces that the municipal council of 
Blois has made a present to the Emperor of the ancient castle of that city, and 
of the forests of Blois, Bussy, and Boulogne as a dotation for the Imperial 
Prince. 

A Russian steam corvette, the Hydamach, to carry three large guns, was 
launched on Tuesday from Mr. Pitcher’s yard at Northfleet, in the presence 
of three Russian admirals, Putialine, Melline, and Popoff. 

Can this be true?—John Mitchell, one of the convicted Irish rebel 
patriots of 48, has left Richmond, his adopted country, for France, at the 
invitation of the Emperor Napoleon, who has conferred upon him a Goyern- 
ment appointment—so says the Limerick Chronicle. 

The health of London is pronounced to be now “comparatively good.” 
Last week there died only 937 persons, or 131 fewer than the corrected 
average. The deaths from diarrhoa were 91 in number, but all these ex- 
cept seven occurred to children. 

From the Ist of September, 1859, to the 3lst of August, 1860, the num- 
ber of days on which rain or snow has fallen, is 194, the proportion of wet 
to ~ days being ‘53, or more than half. The majority of the remaining 
days have been dull, even though they have been dry. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MorninoG, 


The Monitexr of yesterday contained the following telegram from 
Naples, which it will be seen tends to confirm the report from the same 
city sent to the Zimes— 

“* Naples, September 6, evening.—Garibaldi is at Eboli, near Salerno. 
The Royal troops are being concentrated at Capua. The King will proceed 
thither, and afterwards to Gaeta. Naples is tranquil at the present mo- 
ment. The authorities constituted by the King remain en fonction.’ 

_ General Nunziante has deserted the King, gone over to Garibaldi, and 
issued an address to the Neapolitan army, exhorting it to follow his ex- 
ample. In the course of it he says— 

“Having studied the situation of all Italy and of Europe, I am pro- 
foundly convinced that for you, and for this beautiful part of Italy, there 
are no other means of salvation than to unite yourselves to the Italian 








family under the glorious sceptre of Victor Emmanuel, that admirable mo. 
narch whom the heroic Garibaldi proclaimed not long since to Sicily, and 
whom God, in his impenetrable designs, has evidently chosen to constitute 
into a great nation our common country, thich has been shamefully dew 
spoiled and assassinated.”’ 

A current report that two Neapolitan regiments refused to obey the 
Minister of War to proceed to the provinces to oppose the insurrection, 
is quite correct. One of them belongs to the Royal Guard, and the other 
is the 10th of the Line. 

A letter from Turin in the Journal des Deébats contains some interest. 
ing gossip— 

‘** There was a report this morning [the 3d of September] that the Pied. 
montese troops had received orders to cross the Roman frontier, but on jp. 
quiry I ascertained that it was unfounded, and that the real facts as to the 
troops are as follows—A corps under General Cialdini is concentrated be. 
tween Rimmi and La Cattolica, as already stated. Another corps under 
General Durando is to have its head-quarters at Piacenza. On the other 
hand, it is known that General de Lamoriciére has concentrated troops at 
Maccrata, and so General Cialdini has been ordered to be guided by cir. 
cumstances—an expression somewhat elastic. I have already informed 
you of the agitation prevailing in the Marches and Umbria. This mornj 
three Ministerial journals, the Opinione, the Gazetta del Popolo of Turin, 
and the Perseveranza of Milan, all publish leaders on an order of the day 
said to heve been issued by General de Lamoriciére, in which he threatens 
with pillage every town that may revolt. I cannot believe in the existence 
of an order of the day so contrary to the French character; but the above 
journals take advantage of the occasion to say, that the Piedmontese Govern. 
ment cannot leave without protection Italian populations exposed to the as- 
saults of a foreign force. It is also positively stated that Count Cavour has 
given Cardinal Antonelli to understand that any movement of the Pontj- 
tical troops beyond the frontiers of the Roman States, would be considered 
an act of intervention, and that Piedmont would in such case think itself 
justified in occupying the Marches. Military preparations are continued 
with great activity. We every day see regiments of infantry going to the 
arsenal to change their old muskets for arms of precision, and then go off by 
rail. This morning it was the turn of the 23d Regiment. Independently of 
the affairs of Naples and Rome, the Government is not without uneasiness 
as to the attitude of Austria. The troops of this Power have not yet made 
any movement, but such immense quantities of war stores of all kinds are 
being collected at Mantua and Verona, far beyond what can be necessary 
for the defence of those places, that there is good ground for taking pre- 
cautions.” 

The Commander-in-chief at Rome, General Count de Noue, on taking 
the command of the French troops, published the following order of the 
day, dated August 29— 

‘*A ministerial decision appoints me commander of the French foree at 
Rome. The troops have long known me, and are aware how much I do 
justice to their exact discipline, devotedness, and excellent spirit. Certain 
of the loyal and sympathetic codperation of their chiefs as of the confidence 
of all, I cannot do otherwise than feel pride at having to continue the com- 
mand which was left me in such good condition by General Count de Guyou, 
to whom we offer a unanimous tribute of regret. At present, as hitherto, 
our duties are the same. Indifferent to the sentiments which may agitate 
the Roman population, we have only one wish—that of assuring them tran- 
quillity, po not suffering disorder under any “~~ or form. We 
thus give the strongest and firmest support to the Holy Father, and attain 
the sole object we all desire—to fulfil the intentions of the Emperor, and to 
merit his approbation. Count pe Nove.” 

Reports from various sources show that the Hungarians have not 
abated one jot of their demands for their old institutions. Aco 
ent writes to the Nord in the following terms— 

‘**T have been all over Hungary. I was at Pesth on the 20th of August, 
St. Stephen’s Day, and I was suprised at the union which prevails = 
the Hungarians, whatever be their religion or fheir condition. All d 
the pure and simple reéstablishment of the Hungarian constitution, such a 
the last King left it, with their language and their administration. On the 
28th of last month, I was present at a great national banquet, which was at- 
tended by more than 300 persons belonging to all classes of society. At this 
patriotic feast England was vegocmmaiee in the person of Mr, Crawford (a 
already mentioned), and he spoke of the Constitution of Hungary, which 
was established at the same time as that of England. The historical alla 
sion drew forth a burst of enthusiasm, accompanied by vows to regain, no 
matter at what cost, national independence. The same enthusiasm is enter 
tained by all the young men in the country, and they unanimously protest 
against Austrian rule.” 

The German National party have been in session at Coburg, and 
a Hamburgh journal states that “they have unanimously adopted, a 
their programme of union, the transfer of the central power to Prussit, 
and the convocation of a German Parliament.” 


Advices from New York, vii Galway, to the 31st, state that the Prince 
of Wales visited Aberbrook, St. Hyacinth, and Lennoxville on the 30th. 
“Ife started for Ottawa the next day, and was to visit Boston about the 
14th of October. a 

General Houlston has declined to become a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and urges a union of the Conservatives and the Union mea 
against Lincoln. 

A supplement to the Impartial of Smyrna, of the 29th of August, pub- 
lishes an accgunt of a terrible conflagration which has taken place at that 
city. Noless 700 houses have fallen a prey to the flames. 


MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fray AFTERNOO¥« 
The Money Market shows daily signs of greater ease, rates for accommo 
dation being extremely easy ; the demand having fallen off to a great extent, 
while there are continued amounts being added to the Bank Stock of bul- 
lion. The English Stock Market exhibited increased strength this weeky 
although at the close today there are symptoms of weakness apparent, 
the Market has a downward tendency. Consols were first quoted on Mon- 
day at an yt pe upon Saturday of § per cent, viz., 93§ 93} for 
Money, and 93§ 933 for October. A considerable amount of business was 
negotiated during the day at a further advance of 4; indeed the average 
business of the entire week is larger than for some time. On Tuesday there 
was again much firmness, until the publication of the Indian news, when & 
reaction of } occurred, finally closing with a good appearance. Arrangements 
for the settling of yesterday occupied the most attention, the Contangos being 
4} all the week. The fineness of the weather has contributed neisle® 
the late advance in values, aided by the absence of anything like stat 
news from the Continent. ‘There is, however, an unfortunate disposition to 
give credence to any and every ill report, especially if French ; let Napoless 
III. do what he may, there are always hosts of people ready and willing 
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: every act ors seosh. The Market is, therefore, susceptible to 
sxincanet rest TuMOUr. Today there has been little doing, and Consols are 
ee ost for October. New Three per Cents, 93% 93} ; Reduced, 93§ 933. 

938 Railway Shares have shown great buoyancy, and a further ad- 


R=. been established in nearly all of the principal and leading under- 


: fics are reported good, and the public have been investing 
ne y ie dw. Midland Stock is firm at 125 125}; Lancashire and York- 
ee 110 “111; Chester and Holyhead, 52} 53; London and North- 


a toot 100% ex div. ; London and South-Western, 92} 93; Great 


7 *1 713. Lancashire and Yorkshire Stock fell } per cent upon the 
Westero, 711 of the terrible accident, but has since sail nearly 1 per 
a Berwick, 983 994; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 30} 303; seme Ae ong 
94 94} ; London and Brighton, 110 111; Great Northern, 114 116; and the 
A Stock 117 119. There is only a moderate amount of business passing 
this afternoon, and shares are not quite so firm, although there is little ma- 
terial change. Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, close 4444}; and 
South-Eastern and Dover, 87 87} ex div. ; : ; 

In the French Railway Market there has been little doing except in Lom- 
pardo-Venetian, in which some large and frequent sales on speculative ac- 
count have occurred, and today the market assumes a still heavier appear- 
ance ; the price now quoted is 1} 1} dis. Paris and Strasbourg stationary 
at 95 26; Paris and Lyons, 35 35}; and Northern of France firm, 37} 38}; 
French Rentes have been heavy on the Paris Bourse all the week. Indian 
Shares steady, but with very little doing. East Indian, 993 1003. The 
several New Marine Insurance Shares are dull, Ocean, 22}; Thames and 
Mersey, } § prem. ; and London and Provincial, }} dis. Joint Stock Banks 
have been rather more active at improved quotations. 

Transactions in the market for Foreign Securities have been very nu- 
merous, and nearly all descriptions of Stock have experienced an advance. 
Mexican, 21} 213, but were at one time } per cent higher. Peruvian has 
been in demand again, and the various Stocks close as follows, with a ten- 
deney upwards:—The Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 94 95; Ditto Three 
per Cent, 7475; Ditto Uribarren, 83 85; Ditto the Dollar Bonds, 82 84; 
Chilian Six per Cent, 103 105; and the Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 82 83; 
Sardinian, 83 84; Victor Emmanuel, 94 95; Russian Five per Cent, 103 105. 
The chief improvements have taken place in Venezuelan and Buenos Ayres 
Stocks, the former about 2 per cent upon the anticipation of a satisfactory 
arrangement, the price is now 24 24}; the latter has advanced for the Six 
per Cent to 9598 upon the state of the market, and favourable news from 
the country. The Three per Cents are 30 31; Turkish Bonds remain 73} 74 
for the Old Six per Cents, and for the New, 57} 58; Spanish good, the 
Three per Cents, 48 49; Ditto Deferred, 12 13; Ditto the Certificates, 53 53. 
The market closes quiet. 


Criter to the Editor. 
BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT, 
Belfast, 3d September, 1860, 





Sm—The suggestions in your number of the 25th ultimo on the ** Business | 
| presented by Austria, the Neapolitan Government, and t 


of Parliament,” are very valuable. The most important of them may, I 
think, be referred to two heads—1. Transfer of the private and local busi- 
ness to municipal bodies ; and 2. Division of the House of Commons (and 
if necessary, I presume, of the Lords also,) into eight or any other conve- 
nient number of separate Committees, exercising the functions now pos- 
sessed by the Committee of the whole House, for the consideration of the 
details of public bills; leaving the House, as at present, to pass or reject 
bills before or after they pass through Committee, to vote the public money, 
and to watch over the general interests of the nation. 

Private business, and local business, though transacted in the same way 
by Parliament, are really quite distinct. I agree with you that the local 
business ought to be transferred to the municipal bodies ; in other words, 
that the municipalities ought to manage their own business for themselves, 
= as at present, under the control of Parliamentary Committees, but 

er general Acts of Parliament, and with the supervision of the Home 
Office or some other department of Government, to be intrusted with the 
execution of those Acts. 

The municipalities, however, even if they were in a much more efficient 
state than they are at present, would not be be competent to undertake the 
private business. This consists chiefly of applications for new powers from 
railway companies, river and harbour trusts, and similar bodies; it involves 
complex — of a financial and often of a quasi-judicial nature, res- 
pecting which it would be impossible for a local board to give satisfaction ; 


and, besides, the awkwardness would be very great, of requiring a railway | 
situated in two counties to be sanctioned by the authorities of both. This | 


class of business ought to be provided for by a general Act, and the execu- 


tion of that Act intrusted to the same department of the Government that | 


should have the supervision of local affairs. Thus applications for new 
powers, from railway companies, municipal bodies, or any other a 
would be considered, and granted or withheld by a department of the Go- 
vernment guided by Acts of Parliament : not as at present by Parliamentary 
Committees acting on their own discretion. 

The “ Grand Committees,” as the Edinburgh reviewer to whom you refer 
proposed to call them, should probably be formed by ballot ; each Committee 
should have its own class of work assigned, as for instance, commerce and 
the revenue laws to one, education and the Church to another; and Mem- 
— of the several Committees should have perfect liberty to change posi- 
ions, 

In order to increase the efficiency of Parliament to the utmost, however, 
another change of a totally different nature is required; it was suggested 
long ago, but has received little attention as yet. Each of the Houses of 

arliament ought to have an officer attached to it, who should be charged 
with the drafting of Acts. Thus, instead of moving for leave to bring in 
a bill for such a purpose, a Member of Parliament desirous of introducing a 
measure would move that the law officer of the House be instructed to pre- 
parea bill for such a purpose. The Member would be required only to state 

principle and object of the bill in a resolution or series of resolutions, 
and the law officer would be intrusted with the technical work of drafting. 

This would be legally recognizing and officially adopting what already 
exists in faet; for every one knows that lawyers are always employed to 
draft bills, although the forms of Parliament suppose every Member to be 
Competent todo so himself. Such a system Hey probably restore to the 
Private Member that initiative in legislation which has of late chiefly de- 
volved on the Government of the duy, to the grievous detriment of the effi- 
one both Parliament and Government. It is an anomaly, and a mis- 
Calevous anomaly, that Government should be chiefly occupied in legisla- 
Uon, and the time of Parliament consumed in what is absurdly called pri- 
a » but which is really administration, and administration of 

er a petty kind. The changes I have outlined would restore Parlia- 

a to the work of real legislation, and set Government free for the work 

imperial administration ; while the local business of the 

pr would be transacted partly by those concerned in it, and partly by 

department of Government to be created for the purpose of a it. 
tfully yours, J.J. M. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GARIBALDI AND HUNGARY. 

Never since modern history began has Italy appeared on the 
threshold of such a splendid future ; but we can recall no situa- 
tion where the dearest hopes of humanity have been threatened 
with frustration by so remarkable a combination of circumstances. 
In one sense Garibaldi seems to be on the point of opening the 
portal to that splendid Italian future; in another, Austria seems 
resolved to risk everything in a conflict with the individual 
leader. Quite recently we have been reassured on authority which 
seemed to bear the official impress of St. James’s, that Austria 
would not venture to take the initiative in any attack beyond her 
own frontiers; yet by various channels we have reports, con- 
firmed by testimony which forbids our disbelief, that Austria is 
making such preparations as indicate a prompt attack, and we 
know well that the best informed on the other side of the British 
Channel believe in the imminence of a conflict between Austria 
aud Italy. Why is this discrepancy ? 

The chief difficulty in comprehending the situation arises from 
the ignorance which, if we may be allowed the expression, is ae- 
quired by those who are educated to certain political views and 
habits. We English can hardly conceive the state of mind 
amongst those who direct the actions of countries diametrically 
differing from our own in their political principles and administra- 
tion. But the intelligence which is now daily becoming more 
and more patent to the world is disclosing the survival of passions 
and prejudices which we supposed to be obsolete, and in disclosing 
them, is preparing a way, we believe, at least we Hope, for the 
final contlict. 

With regard to the main facts there is not much question ; let 
us recapitulate them. Step by step the national party in Italy 
has achieved thorough success. It has done so, as we love from 
time to time recorded, by favour of the incredulity and blind 
oppugnance of the Reactionary party. Successively we have seen 
the refusal of the federal principle suggested by D’Azeglio, and we 
have seen the conquest of Lombardy, the peace of Villafranca, the 
annexation of the Duchies, the annexation of Romagna, and the 
conquest of Sicily; and now we are witnessing the conquest of 
Sasha. In anticipation of each stage, the Reactionary arty re- 

e Ponti- 
ficate, has refused the compromise proposed to it for that next 
stage; and the refusal has enabled the National party thus to 
extend its almost undisputed conquests. From being a roving 
adventurer, a condottiere in South America, Garibaldi be- 
eame the military lieutenant of Mazzini, then commander of a 
merchant vessel, next Member for Nice in the Piedmontese Parlia- 
ment,—not always commanding the attention of the House; then 
the half-repudiated revolutionist of Sicily, next the deliverer, and 
at last Dictator of Sicily ; then the deprecated disturber of Naples 
next the triumphant Captain marching towards the capital, an 
now on this 8th of September the idol not only of Italy, but of all 
Liberal Europe. Garibaldi enjoys the usual superabundant luck 
of successful men. He monopolizes all the credit of all that has 
happened in Italy. Some few of us may remember that there 





| could have been no Italian nationality living in this present 1860, 
| had it not been worked for in the closet, in the drawing-room, in 


the study,—by every means, of conversation, of writing, of art, 
of fiction, when D’Azeglio was regarded as a visionary enthusiast, 
and even Mazzini believed that the noble littérateur would never 
be the founder of the policy adopted and carried ont by the penin- 
sula. Possibly D’Azeglio would not have brought us where we 
are if he had not been aided by the chivalrous devotion of Charles 
Albert and afterwards of Victor Emmanuel, and by the extraor- 
dinary practical sagacity and determined energy of Cavour. But 
most certainly the ground which Garibaldi has traversed with this 
brilliant career of success had been prepared by the labours, the 
devotion, and the statesmanship of those his predecessors. The 
Italian Captain of our day may almost repeat the perpetually 
abused joke of Cwsar,—‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” Already he is the 
master of Southern Italy, and everybody foresees that within a 
few days he will be at Naples offering the Southern kingdom as a 
gift to the master in whose name he carries on his chivalric con- 
quests. The triumphant traveller has already carved his way into 
the highest ranks of the aristrocracy of Europe. The Court news- 
man is watching his motions, and we may daily expect to see in 
the universal Morning Post, amongst the “ fashionable intelli- 
gence,” ‘the arrival of General Garibaldi and suite.” 

So far we might consider the question of Italy fully settled. 
Why, then, this atmosphere of alarm, when we have such authen- 
tic assurance of safety? The master reason is, that all do not 
construe events as we construe them in this West of mye or as 
they are construed in Italy at large. The degree to which the 
opposite construction is maintained would be almost inconceivable 
to those who are not acquainted with the actual state of education 
amongst Emperors and Popes, Cardinals and Counts, and the 
whole red-tape statesmanship which still maintains a hold in 
Southern and Eastern Europe. The young Emperor of Austria is 
yet not fully informed as to the actual situation; and the 
young King of Naples is even still shrouded in darkness. 
We know that even within the last few days those who 
are trusted by the King of Naples, as the most pious 
the wisest and best counsellors, are representing that a 
the misfortunes which have befallen him are due to con- 
cessions unwisely made to revolutionary clamour. That Coun- 
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cil, they tell him, which has been urging him to reform, was in 
itself the worst concession of all, ‘These persons repeat to him 
that he should have refused to yield an inch; they point to his 
recent misfortunes as a proof of what he has called upor himself 
by neglecting their advice; and they are constantly urging him 
to renew his courage and to maintain his position manfully, put- 
ting his trust in Providence, the Pope, and the Hapsburg Em- 
peror. It is difficult for the English mind to believe that men 
who can read and. write, and yet hold such views, actually exist ; 
still more difficult to believe that their counsels outweigh the 
counsels of those who point to insufficient concession as the true 
source of danger. But we have endeavoured to describe facts, 
and we believe that we have not exaggerated them. Nay, from all 
the circumstances, many of which are before the public, we in- 
cline to think that the same counsels still hold good in Vienna as 
well as Naples, and dictate that policy of active hostility which is 
arousing the apprehensions of Central Europe. Nor is the policy 
entirely without strategical grounds to justify it. Austrianism is 
not simply insane; it has certain resources, it is acting upon 
certain calculations, and it is animated by the belief that its 
owers still exceed those arrayed against it. It is here that the | 
uture of Italy is menaced with destruction, although the storm 
threatens to burst at a distance from Italy. 

We have at various times explained the anomalous condition of 
Christian Turkey; most curiously has our explanation been 
confirmed by the very latest intelligence which we have received 
from Turkey itself; and that information throws a flood of light 
upon the apparently still more anomalous discrepancy of the 
highest authorities respecting the state of Italy. Austria is evi- 
dently expecting some attack from Garibaldi, and it has been 
supposed that the Genoese hero would be mad enough to beard 
the Imperial power in the Quadrilateral position. The military 
preparations of Austria on the Piedmontese frontier were sup- | 
posed to confirm that supposition, but erroneously. Although 
Austria is preparing to anticipate the attack by her own move- | 
ments towards Italy, it is in altogether a different direction that | 
she expects the attack upon herself. The oppressed condition of | 
the Sclavonian provinces has induced them to speculate in any 
change that might bring them rescue. During the Russian war 
and its sequel they lay in the bed of adversity with interesting 
bedfellows, and they found out a common interest which bound 
them up with the Sclavonian provinces of Austria. The Govern- 
ments at Constantinople and Vienna are equally worthless, 
equally faithless. There is the greater sincerity at Constanti- 
nople, but the greater impotency ; and Abdu’l-Medjid has not ful- 
filled his promises to his Christian subjects simply because he 
cannot, On the other hand, Russia was not the only champion | 
whose debt ‘Austria repaid with an ‘immense ingratitude.” Ex- 
cepting perhaps the Ban of Croatia, every Sclavonian leader who 
assisted her has his grievance. Everybody knows that the strict 
order observed throughout Hungary, recently, is one of the most 
appalling facts reported by General Benedek at headquarters. 

ere is reason to believe that the leaders of the Siiwventan 
tribes surrounding Austria, have a common understanding with 
the actual leaders of Hungary at the present moment, and with 
General Klapka; and already, in the very centre of Christian 
Turkey, the name of Garibaldi is mentioned as a leader whose 

resence is the guarantee of victory. The knowledge of this com- | 

ination comes upon us with no surprise ; but it enables us dis- | 
tinctly to understand why Austria should be preparing for ag- | 
gressive hostilities, notwithstanding her pledge to maintain the | 
principles of neutrality and non-intervention in Italy. Little as | 
she might like to afford France a casus belli, or to provoke the | 
practical opposition of England, it is possible that she may think 
even those calamities trifles, if, by taking the initiative and 
striking a blow in the Italian peninsula, she can cut short that 
career of Garibaldi, which might otherwise continue in Austrian 
states. It must be admitted that the calculation is not without 
its strategical force; but yet it may prove a miscalculation. 








TREASONABLE ATTACKS ON THE AMERICAN UNION, 
Our American friends, we feel confident, will bear witness that 
we have never heretofore ventured anything which could resemble | 
advice; we have usually abstained, indeed, even from criticism of 
events passing in the United States. We have done so partly be- 
cause there is plenty of so-called “criticism” in other papers adverse 
to the Union, and partly because distant writers seldom possess 
that familiar and intimate acquaintance with the details of public | 
subjects, which alone render criticism accurate or useful. There 
are in the life of nations, however, occasions upon which strangers 
may sce matters in a clearer light, precisely because they stand 
apart from details and the disturbing disputes into which public 
questions sometimes branch ; and the present offers one of those | 
occasions. The juncture is very peculiar. The disorganized state | 
of the Democratic party not only threatens a failure in the election 
of a President to represent what we must regard as the party of 
the majority,—that is the party embodying the prevalent ‘na- 
tional ideas,—but, by a secondary consequence, it threatens a 
truly untoward event. It is anticipated that the next election 
will result in the appointment of a President animated by Anti- 
slavery feelings; and, in such an event, Mr. Keith, Mr. Yancey, 
and Mr, Hammond, with some other “ fire-eaters,” threaten a 
step which might have the most dangerous consequences. Their 

an is, that, as soon as Mr. Lincoln shall take his place at 

ashington, they will all withdraw from Congress. Such an act , 
would be; de facto, the first step towards a repeal of the Union; | 





and we eannot help thinking that, with regard to the Very objects 
of the Southern party, it is precisely the reverse of the coutaat 
which would be at once the most safe and the most successful, 
The nature of the policy is exposed by the arguments and plans 
with which it is supported. The notion of these Separatists 
appears to be, that they will retire “ee their own ground and 
proclaim a reopening of the Slave-trade, at the same time that 
they declare an alliance with Great Britain. The reasons wh 
they think such a course practicable show how very slight js 
their acquaintance with this country. They intend to re 
to Great Britain that they will supply her with cotton and custo. 
mers, and they suppose that w« shall accept the alliance at tha 


price. They suppose that Gr Britain is not in earnest aboy 
| the suppression of the Slave-t: since our Government has }e. 
trayed its lukewarmness by pe: ‘ag Spain to carry on that 


trade so long. Moreover, they .. ‘culate that they shall obtajy 
great advantages by calling into existence a direct trade with 
Great Britain, They reckon upon the extension of settlement jy 
the extreme West, upon an increased demand for British 


| and consequently increasee traffic for Southern ports. The West. 


ern people, they suppose, who are mainly free-traders, will cog. 
sume British manufactures obtained by a special process,—thg 
is to say, the goods will be smuggled through the Slave states, 
and thus duties will be saved. 

There is a very strange mixture of originality, astuteness, ang 
simplicity, in this curious project. We need scarcely expose its total 
fallacy. The great bulk of the English people, indeed, is luke. 
warm just at present, but it would not lend its approbation to ap 
plan directly affirming encouragement of Slavery or Slave-trading; 
and in this sentiment the English people, without a single 
tion, is unanimous. The most heated Anti-Slavery fanatics, the 
most moderate, the most indifferent, and the most consistent op. 
ponents of Anti-Slavery, being all agreed upon those principles; 


while the English Government happens to be decidedly animated 


by Anti-Slavery opinions. Again, in proportion as the 
people has become familiar with the benetits of free trade, and 
anxious that other States should should adopt the principle, it has 
become firmer in the opinion that free trade will be best promoted 
by leading other States to adopt it willingly, through genuine 
conviction ard spontaneous friendliness ; oul most certainly there 
is not a single party in the country that would consent to promote 
free trade by any means so discreditable as the encouragementof 
smuggling. We do not mean to say that there are not individual 
traders,—perhaps too many, who would like well enough to make 
money at the expense of the American Customs; but there are 
uite as many who would resort to that traffic on the other side of 
the Atlantic as on this; and here they could never for a moment 


| influence the public conduct of our Government, With regard to 


an alliance, any that we would seck must be with “ the United 
States of America,”—that republic which is just now visited by 
the Heir Apparent of the British throne; and if certain of the States 
were to secede on Pro-Slavery grounds, they would obtain neither 
liking nor recognition from any possible Government in this coum 
try nor from any possible party. Thus far we have only stated 
what we believe to be facts, which will perhaps be received by 
some of our readers in America as coming with all the greater 


| force since our paper has now for about a quarter of a century 


stood in distinct opposition to Anti-Slavery agitations. 
We will, however, break the rule to which we have adverted » 
far as to discuss the matter upon purely American grounds, The 


| project of the extreme party which unduly usurps the authority 
| of the South is, we say, the reverse of that which would be safe 


and advantageous for the professed objects. Let us look at the 
facts, past and present. Heretofore the South has dictated the 
nomination of the President, and the policy of the entire repullie, 
at least negatively ; the North has hitherto been just, yielding, 


| and conciliatory. “The Government of the United States is formed 
| upon the principle that the people is the only source of power, 


that the will of the people is to be expressed by the majority. % 


| long as this majority went with the party speaking in the mame 
| of the South, all was smiles and approbation ; but now that there 


is a prospect, and only a prospect, of independent decision adverse 
to the wishes of the extreme party, that party comes out with & 
threat of disunion in a form which amounts to treason. That 
there is ground of complaint no one, we believe, can fairly deny; 
but if there is aggression ‘from the North, we believe that it really 
is little more than a reaction against aggression from the South. 
rom what we hear, we are inclined to suppose that the death of 
Preston K. Brooks was in no small degree due to genuine peal- 
tenee at the outrage which, by his lawless attack on Mr. Summer, 
he had inflicted on the commonwealth, through the discredit 
which that act brought upon the South, and the reaction whie 

it would provoke in the North. Possibly we are witness 
ing that reaction now. There is another ground on whieh 
the South is not without blame. The men from the 5it 
very States have, to a great extent, cultivated,a certain super 
cilious regard for “birth,” ‘‘ rauk,” or other ideas, proper rathet 
to European traditions than to any genuine American growls 
they have thus contributed to recruit the forces arrayed against 
the Demoeratie party; and while the consistency of party has 
been to a great extent broken up by the cross questions of Slavery 
and Commercial Protection, the Democratic party has been weas- 
ened by the antagonism and defection of the Southern mem 
They are looking less to the general interests of the commom” 
wealth than to the bigotries or immediate material interests 0 
the South; hence they are alienating their staunchest friends. 49 
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the North there are millions of men who are in the abstract op- | We do not yet get at any information as to the reasons why 


to Slavery, but who would, nevertheless, stand by the 
Southern States as sections of the commonwealth. The same 
men have sacrificed, and are still ready to sacrifice, much of the 
rosperity of the North in order to conciliate and serve the South . 
ar are men who hold to State-right doctrines, and who, in 
obedience to those doctrines, condemn any interference with 
Slavery where it exists. There are numbers amongst these men 
who even admit that Slavery may be carried into the territories ; 
the same men have sustained the Fugitive Slave Law in dis- 
cussion, and have seen to its execution ; and were these ques- 
tious to be reopened, that multitude of men, animated by the 
largest triotic feelings and opinions, would again stand by 
the political rights of the South. It is indeed through this 
of men that the South has heretofure maintained its 
virtual equality in the commonwealth, notwithstanding the gross 
disparity of its numbers, its energies, its wealth, its territorial ex- 
tension, and its actual -vote. Nay, even in the Senate itis through 
this party that the South may still hope to maintain its fair share 
of influence in the Republic ; but it is this party which is to be 
effectually alienated by the outrage for which Keith, Hammond 
and Yancey are the sponsors, For itis obvious that those men who 
have heretofore maintained Southern rights in vindication of the 
broad laws and principles of the commonwealth, will instantly 
join in putting down those traitors who, to gratify the passions or 
interests of a minority, propose to break up that commonwealth. 
Nothing more is wanted than such a memento to make them re- 
member that State Rights form a doctrine applicable to the North 
as well as to the South. The South still may hold slaves if she 
choose, and under the I'ugitive Slave Law, the North is bound to 





return any slaves that may fly from their own States. But the Fu- | 
gitive Slave Law was a tribute from the North to the influence of | 
the whole commonwealth ; and if the extreme party severs itself | 


from that whole it casts off the Fugitive Slave Law and all similar 
enactments. The Northern States have hitherto respected property 
in slaves, where Blacks have accidentally come within their own 
frontiers; but the South now claims that a slave-owner shall 
freely bring his human property into free States and still retain 
that property, adulterating and vitiating the universality of the 
freedom. ‘The patriots who founded the commonwealth exercised 
the greatest forbearance on the subjeet of the property in slaves ; 
but every one knows that they would gladly have expurgated 
the Union from any such taint; and the North will be firm in 

any innovation which tends to involve it further than it 
is involved through the integrity of the commonwealth, 

From these considerations which we believe will be as apparent 
to any of our readers in America as they are here, it is obvious 
that such a dissolution of the Union as that proposed by the fire- 

would bring about consequences little aes of in the 
South, We believe that in six months Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Maryland, would not be able to hold a single slave without a 
standing army to enforce the domestic institution, In fact, the 
South would be under the double necessity of keeping up one 
army to guard its frontiers, and another army to hold its Black 
people in subjugation. This military obligation would obviously 
inyolye a heavy taxing, to say nothing of the losses oceasioned by 
social disturbance. With free trade abruptly introduced at the 
expense of Customs, with large naval and military burdens to 
bear, with the living machines of industry in a state of contu- 
macy, with distracted councils,—for there are still supporters of 
genuine republican principles in the South—with “the British 
Alliance” proving the ludicrous fallacy that it must be, the people 
of the Southern States are likely to find the experiment pro- 
posed for their amusement by Messrs. Keith, Yancey, and Ham- 
mond, painfully unprofitable and productive only of disasters that 
no one can foretell or measure. So obvious, indeed, are the 
frightful tendencies of the policy now proclaimed openly in the 
market-place, that we have little fear of its being carried out. 
the folly is too transparent. Americansare not usually so dull of 
sight, so slow of apprehension, or so vacillating in act, as to let 
themselves be involved in a civil war which can finally close only 
in the destruction and resubjugation of the South, and in 
enormous loss to the entire Republie. 


“ TRREGULAR ” BILLS. 
Ratner a sudden run has been made against a particular style of 
doing business, We allude to that class of bills which have 
been politely designated as “irregular.” This week the pro- 


Mr. Hudston suspeeted the irregular character of the bill. 

This week another case has been attracting attention in the 
metropolis, standing over by adjournment from last week, Mr. 
Frederick Augustus Daviss, a merchant, obtained money for a 
bill which was discounted by the Discount Department of the 
Bank of England. It purported to be drawn on John Wreford 
and Co., the amount being 479/. 6s. ; but in this case the ciream- 
stances were somewhat different. Before the bill became due Mr. 
Daviss went to the Discount Department, and offered to take it 
up; but “ the irregularity was pointed out,’’ and Daviss was not 
allowed to redeem the paper by paying the money. 

According to the story as it is laid before the penal court in the 
first instance, the professed security was forged; and if the evi- 
dence on this point is true, the ease would stand somewhat thus. 
A merchant of very good position is desperately in want of cash ; 
he doubts whether he can obtain it on his own bare word; he 
knows that as a matter of usage, “security” is required ; he 
cannot recall any friend who would “oblige ” him; itis necessary 
that the paper should bear a regular business aspect, and ac- 
cordingly, a very little trouble and dexterity with pen and ink 
will convert that paper into something worth 67/. or 4791, 6s. at 
will. Ifby favourable chances the persons whose names are to 
the bill may never hear of the transaction, and if it can be met 
at the preper date, all will go right. Testing the transaction by 
the severe standard of truth, we doubt whether there is more 
falsehood in representing that John Wreford and Co. have 
given a bill, than in representing that it is given “ for 
value received,” when xo value has been given. As a lie, 
the ‘‘document” is as bad in the one case as in the other. 
The step from ‘ accommodation” to forgery, therefore, is 
very gentle, Nor is there any great distinction to be drawn be- 
tween the man who originally puts an unauthorized signature 
to a bill, and the man who, holding papers in his possession which 
he knows to be inscribed with idimion names, yet assists 
to continue them in circulation, in order that, by the whole trans- 
action, he may spare himself loss. The shadow of distinction be- 
tween a principal and an accomplice here is so faint that the 
moralist cannot recognize it, th the letter of the law may, It 
is a matter of history, however, that the “ highest” managers of 


| firms have continued in circulation paper of this kind, well know- 


ing its true character. Thus a certain sanction is given by the 


| collateral actions of the commercial world to dealings of the kind 


now under consideration. 

Moreover, there is a general impression in commercial circles, 
that persons who do discount business rather prefer forged papers 
than otherwise. It is said that they reckon it more certain of 
being redeemed, and for obvious reasons. At present,the law 
undertakes to enforce credit ; the merchant, trusting in the law to 
a great extent, spares himself the trouble of inquiring into cha- 
racter and circumstance. He finds himself constantly deceived, 
and he falls back upon the operation of the law ; which, when other 
resources. fail, endeavours to fulfil its promise by penal enforce~ 
ments. The true backbone of credit at present, therefore, is, not 
the known integrity of the merchant, but the criminal law; and 


| the more a criminal element is lurking in the transaction, with 


an easy application of the severest criminal penalties, the 
better is the security of the discounts, Such, of course, is the 
rationale of those who repeat the vulgarly accredited dictum, 
that forged paper has a preference in the discount market. For 
our own part we rather doubt the truth of the assertion. We 
much question whether the discovery of a forged element in paper 
which a man holds is not caleulated to disconcert him rather than 
otherwise ; and in the Nottingham case, Mr. Hudston, the In- 
surance agent, who discounted the bill, emphatically disclaimed 


| “having ever stated that he did not care whether the bills were 


‘irregular’ or not.” In short, we never met with a business man 


| who confessed to actually preferring “irregular” bills; and we 


) re of a colliery near Nottingham, ‘ highly respected,” was | 


rought before the town Magistrates on a charge of forgery. He 
had acted as Sheriff in 1856, and ‘‘ has hitherto been without im- 
peachment.” It would appear that in May last Mr. Shipley sent 
@ note to Mr. Hudston, an insurance agent, asking that gentleman 
to “oblige him by discounting the enclosed bill of Pacey’s,” 


Which he said was “a good bill.” Among the witnesses before | 


e Magistrates was Mr. Thomas Pacey, of Fiskerton, who dis- 
claimed the bill, or the writing upon it, or any bill transaction 
atever with Mr. Shipley. Mr. Hudston said that he had dis- 
counted the bill, and it was not met at maturity. On the 
ee. that it should have been paid, 
= ad some conversation with the prisoner about that bill and others. 
and tell appeared distressed. Witness told him to be candid with him, 
peg Ae the bank and withdraw them. enone yy age him a 
Which was th: -acey’s By vord * irregular’ witness 
meant those which wer byline Sag A eee! ste ls to 
Signatures, He had been in the habit of discounting bills for the 
Prisoner.” “ He had discounted at the rate of 20 per cent per annum.” 


doubt whether any such person can be produced bodily. 

These recent cases, however, coupled with some that have 
become even more famous, rather confirm another assertion, 
—that there is an immense amount of such paper in circula- 
tion,—quite enough to constitute the drawers of it, and the 
holders of it, an “interest.” It is very likely that all such 
persons will consider the recent proceedings at Nottingham and 
in London City as ill-advised. It is evident that the Bank of 
England and Mr. Hudston have suddenly drawn the greatest 
discredit upon all paper bearing forged signatures, It is also ob- 
vious that, if paper of the kind is common, it must be difficult for 
discounters to pronounce off-hand whether the paper they hold is 
genuine or forged; so that a large amount of uncertainty must be 
cast upon paper generally unless the history of every document 


| be thoroughly known. The Bank of England and Mr. Hudston, 


therefore, have aroused a fear which must disturb many a breast 
in every commercial centre of the country ; while the artists who 
have created the ‘ irregular” paper, which is said to be so abun- 
dant, must all just now be trembling in their shoes with the anti- 
cipation of a crisis. The persons actually holding the paper or 


' those from whom they have received it will have to bear the loss ; 


him how many ‘irregular’ bills were on his (witness’s) books, and | 


although if the drawer, in either instanee, had been treated with 
the requisite amount of “indulgence,” he would have taken up 
the paper, and nobody would have lost. Possibly this considera- 
tion may weigh with gentlemen who hold signatures that they 
doubt. ‘Probably they will think it better not to be very keen im 
inquiring whether or not any doubtful document is genuine or 
“irregular.” 
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In any way it does not appear very certain what is the best 
course. Practically, and for the immediate saving of mischief, 

rhaps, patience and forbearance are the best. If there is a very 
ae amount of irregular paper in the market, would it not be 
better to let such paper clear itself off by degrees? In the mean- 
while, it becomes desirable to consider what would be the best 
course ultimately. It is obvious that irregularities of the kind 
are not eaptnened by their purely penal character ; it is the detec- 
tion which must tend to check the species of stratagem. Now, 
the law interferes for the enforcement and liquidation of credit, 
but does not take ali che steps which secure its own operation. 
Perhaps it would not be a bad method of checking such irregu- 
larities, if a declaratory act were passed, as soon as possible, pro- 
nouncing all retirement of a bill before maturity illegal. Par- 
liament is not sitting; but the commercial world might be dis- 
posed to anticipate the Legislature by spontaneously adopting a 
similar enactment on its own authority. Unless, indeed, the 
‘“‘ irregular” interest is so strong as to leave the Bank of Eng- 
land in a decided minority. 





STREET RAILWAYS. 

At last there are rational grounds for hoping that the congestion 
of traffic in the leading thoroughfares of the first city in the world 
will be relieved before the malady terminates in paralysis. The 
first street railway in England was opened on the 30th ultimo in 
Birkenhead, with a success which scarcely leaves room for any 
doubt that the system will ere long be extended to all the great 
towns in the three kingdoms. The Birkenhead line is a short 
one, ranning from Woodside Ferry to the Park, a distance not 
exceeding two miles, but traversed by a considerable passenger 
traffic, and in all other respects sufficient for testing the merits of 
this American improvement in the employment of animal en 
for the purpose of locomotion. The experiment has been but a 
week in progress, but already it has undone the work of years of 
stubborn obstructiveness, and silenced an infinity of foolish talk. 
It has shown that what has long been done with ease, convenience 
and safety in New York, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Chicago, can be done quite as well in Birkenhead ; 
and if in Birkenhead, why not in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
London ? 

The carriages on the Birkenhead line are spacious, well venti- 
lated vehicles, each carrying sixty or seventy passengers, and 
drawn by two horses at an average speed of five miles an hour. 
The rails on which they run are countersunk in the roadway and 
do not rise above its surface; consequently, they offer not the 
least obstruction to the passage of other vehicles, and may be crossed 
and recrossed by them in all directions. All the predictions, 
therefore, of accidents to be caused by collisions with projecting 
ridges of iron—of horses thrown down and carriage w oe torn 
off, not only remain unfulfilled, but are seen to be absolutely im- 
possible of fulfilment. The rails can be used by any carriages to 
which their gauge is adapted, and the large ones which have been 
specially constructed to run upon them are perfectly under the 
control of the drivers. Their liability to run off the track was 
another of the visionary dangers imputed to the new system as 
long as it was practically unknown in England; but it turns out 
to be no danger at all, for the wheels can get off and on with per- 
fect ease as often as the driver pleases. Sharp curves and steep 
gradients are not regarded as formidable difficulties by the en- 

ineers of street railways, and Mr. Laird, the Chairman of the 

irkenhead Commissioners, has testified that their roadway has 
been in no respect injured by the process of laying down the rails. 
The Commissioners indeed, with ooonsing: caution, imposed very 
stringent conditions on Mr. Train, the patentee of these rail- 
ways in Europe, binding him to pay all legal damages they might 
incur through his experiment, and to restore their streets to their 
original condition if the project failed; but their chairman has 
expressed his conviction, since the as of the line, that occa- 
sion for enforcing these conditions will never arise. And to crown all 
these encouraging facts and testimonies, we have the emphatic de- 
claration of Mr. Dargan, the eminent Irish engineer, ‘‘ that he was 
thoroughly convinced Mr. Train’s system would supersede every 
existing method of street locomotion ; and it deserved to do so, 
for it accomplished the required purpose with greater economy, 
greater comfort, and greater advantages in every way to the 
general public than was the case at present.” 


“AN ACCIDENT.” 
WE are in some danger of losing sight of most important con- 
siderations affecting the safety of human life from vagueness in our 
terminology. We have but one term to express the most fatal 
result, entirely unforeseen, and the same issue, from a train of 
circumstances entirely under our control. In law we can only 
find one term to express the crime of producing death, otherwise 
than by direct and malicious intention—Manslaughter—which is 
so widely different on each occasion of its occurrence, as to justify 
— of imprisonment for a day only up to penal servitude 

r life. Hence, when a person is accused of the most culpable 
incapacity, or negligence, resulting in the death of another, juries 
are = to feel doubts as to the amount of affirmative proof, and 
stretch a merciful disposition into a verdict of Not Guilty on the 
ground of “accident.” 

For —- negligence we have in law no name. Judges cer- 
tainly tell juries, that if a person is killed by reason of the 
wilful neglect of another ch with the performance of a lawful 
duty, that person is guilty of manslaughter. But juries hesitate 








° re 
to pronounce an accused guilty of a crime which places his libert 
so largely in the hands of a judge, Were the crime defined, and 
the punishment limited, convictions would be rendered more cer. 
tain. And certainty of conviction is absolutely required, 

Out of 220,000 persons engaged as coal-miners, there are an. 
nually 1000 deaths “‘by accident.” But the total of 1000 jg 
capable of being submitted to a curious analysis, geographically 
In the two counties of Northumberland and Durham, where one. 
fourth part of our coal is produced, the annual result of deaths 
from explosions is only 21 out of 248. If the whole of the eog] 
was produced in the Northern collieries, and the same ave 
was maintained, the annual deaths from explosions would 
amount to 105. It follows, then, that there are in existence jp 
these collieries, checks and precautions which do not exist in the 
Southern districts, productive of a saving of human life to the 
extent of 140 percent. In other words, out of every 5 killed 
are wantonly destroyed. Explosions are, happily, unfrequent, 
but they make a considerable impression on their occurrence 
whilst the much more common but less noticed ‘‘ accidents” from 
the falls of earth are scarcely mentioned. But out of 371 deaths 
from this cause, only 49 occur in the Northern collieries; a differ. 
ence in favour of the North of nearly 100 percent. No other logical 
deduction can be drawn from these rates, than that human life jg 
needlessly endangered in the South for want of some very simple 
remedial precautions ; and the sequence follows, that the parties 
neglecting such measures are guilty of a crime which is palpable 
to the moral sense, but unknown to the law. Inthe North, 
sixth employé belongs to a safety staff, whose special duty it 
is to superintend the ventilation, roads, and props; hence the 
contingency of danger is reduced one half. 

In the pursuit of profit, men frequently speculate in human 
life, as an article of necessary consumption. Yet such short- 
sighted traders receive a siemmebhe reproof in the fact that, al- 
though Northumberland and Durham produce one-fourth of the 
coal, they only have one-fifth of the miners. Nor is the reason 
far to seek, The greater vigilance exercised in the North pro- 
duces an exemption from the accidents which interrupt the works, 
and so, in the end, the North beats the South in production, be 
sides saving the enormous cost of reparations occasioned by the 
neglect of salutary rules. 

If we turn our attention seaward, we find that last year 404 
ships were lost by wreck and collision, and partial losses from the 
same causes, 766. Allowing for contingencies of winds and 
weather, we cannot but fear that imperfect shipbuilding and want 
of seamanship, produce a large amount of loss of property and 
life, for no less than 340 persons were drowned. Out of 856 of 
the ships wrecked, 314 were of an age impossible to be ascer- 
tained, in other words, were too old to be registered and unsea- 
worthy. Yet the shipbuilder and shipowner entirely escape the 
law, even when it is patent that by age or imperfect construction, 
human life has been imperilled in unsafe vessels. 

If we return to land, and look at deaths by railway accidents, 
we find a loss of 239 lives and 579 injuries, of whom 100 killed 
and 47 injured were servants of companies; and the “accidents” 
are admitted to be the result of misconduct or want of caution. 
The deaths of the same class of persons from causes beyond their 
control only amount to 18, the injuries to 30. But the result in 
death does not represent the whole of the mischief. We must 
know the number of escapes by mere “ accident,” before we can 
exactly understand the total amount of the peril we undergo by 
sea and land and in the bowels of the earth. 

The truth seems to be, that human life is too much regarded as 
a commercial commodity. We do not regard it as the most pre- 
cious of our possessions in productive industry, It is, perhaps, 
difficult to collect public sentiment, and embody it in /aw as 
united sense of the people. We sigh and shed tears over the be- 
reaved widows and fatheriess children, but we take no steps to 
protect the survivors. In avery gross case somebody is committed 
for manslaughter, admitted to bail, tried and acquitted, and sothe 
matter rests, But true policy dictates that culpable negligence 
should be dealt with as such. The summary convistion ta ore & 
magistrate, of a person found intoxicated at, or absent from, o 
neglecting his lawful duty, to the danger of human life, would do 
more good than a hundred committals for manslaughter. 

We have no faith in Government supervision; it is only al- 
other mode of getting the country to pay for the speculator’s neg- 
lect. Thus the institution of Government Inspectors of Mines has 
led on the southern collieries to an abolition of the ‘“ viewers,” & 
class in the north, who daily and hourly are looking to see that 
all is going well. The interference of Government has, therefore, 
led to an increase of the contingencies of destruction. It is ut- 
just to the country that simply from humane feelings a large 
of inspectors should be employed. Such a course only furnishes @ 
plea for the employers that they did all that the inspectors Te 
ey whilst no one was there to see that the improvements 0of- 

ered by the inspectors were used as he intended. 

Nor can any amount of Government supervision prevent some 
‘‘ accidents.” There is a class which must be prevented by t 
expression of public opinion. Only afew months ago, an aeronaut 
ascended from amongst 3000 persons, whilst in a state of intoxi- 
cation. He only descended to break his back. Yet police were 
present, but no daw existed to arm them with gp to prevent 
the ascent. The remedy lies in the direction of the creation of a 
crime to be known as “‘ dangerous negligence,” and public opimion 
will soon assist in supporting its operation. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HURD, BISHOP OF WORCESTER.* 
Ay interesting account of the life and writings of Richard Hurd, 
a former bishop of Worcester, has been drawn up by the Reverend 
Francis Kilvert, editor of the Literary Remains of the famous War- 
burton. From the various documents to which he has had ac- 
cess, consisting of previous sketches of Hurd’s life, the Bishop’s 
own memoranda and letters, incidental notices in Madame 
D’Arblay’s Autobiography, and in the Memoirs of Joseph Cradock, 
Mr. Kilvert has constructed an agreeable personal and literary 
history of his “distinguished relative.” The narrative portion of 
the work, written in four sections, is succeeded by what we shall 
term, a didactic supplement, containing select passages from Dr. 
Hard’s Commonplace Book, These extracts are theological and 
moral, critical, miscellaneous, and historical; some of them ex- 
hibit thought, study, and appreciation, but none, we think, indi- 
cate any real philosophical power. 
Richard Hurd, says Mr. Kilvert, was born at Congreve, in the 
ish of Penkridge, in the county of Stafford, 13th January, 
1719-20 He was the second of the three children, all sons, of 
John and Hannah Hurd, good, plain, honest, tenant-farmers. 
The future bishop was educated at the grammar school of Bre- 
in his native county ; till, in 1733, he was pronounced fit 
for the University, and ‘‘on the 3rd of October in that year ad- 
mitted a sizar at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In 1738-9, he 
took the of B.A. ; in June 1742, hewas or dained Deacon of 
St. Paul’s, in London ; we next “ find him in temporary charge of 
the parish of Reymerston, a small rectory lying between Thetford 
and Norwich; in1757, he was instituted to the living of Thurcas- 
ton; subsequently he was appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn; 
and afterthat again preceptor‘to the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York. In 1774, he was advanced to the episcopate as bishop of 
Litehfield and Coventry, and when North was translated ‘to Win- 
ohester, was similarly transferred to the ‘hen vacant see of Wor- 
cester. Over this see he presided nearly seven years. On 28th 
of May 1808, he died, having attained, in the preceding January, 
his mee year. He was never married. 
To the general reader, the career of Bishop Hurd is chiefly in- 
teresting, as that of a man of letters, or as the friend and con- 
of persons, distinguished by social position or literary 


In a concluding estimate of the Bishop’s character, his bio- 
grapher enumerates, among his intellectual endowments, clearness 
of apprehension, accuracy of judgment, aptitude, for methodical 
arrangement, critical sagacity, nice perception, and fine taste. 


He was well acquainted with the Greek, Latin, French, and 
talian 


es. Theology, poetry, moral, and political philoso- 

phy, and above all history, were his favourite studies. A reserved, 
precise, and exceedingly proper man, he was never betrayed into 
any error of temperament, except once perhaps when, in his con- 
troversy with Jortin and Leland, his zeal for his friend and patron, 
Warburton, got the mastery of his discretion. So correct was he, 
in the small sense of the word, that he once rebuked a friend for 
having in his library that very delightful but rather free book, 
Tristram Shandy. In speaking, he was particular to weigh and 
as it were emphasize, every word. Johnson called him a word- 
= and thus suggested the witticism of a bystander: “ Yes, 
. Johnson, he always appears to me so very precise that I term 
him an old maid in breeches.!” So over-dignified, too, was our 
episcopal Aristarchus, that ‘‘although his castle at Hartlebury is 
not above a quarter of a mile from the parish church, it was his 
practice to the last, to go thither in his coach with his servants in 
their dress liveries;” while, in journeying from Worcester to 
a Hot Wells, it was his wont to be attended by twelve ser- 





The Bishop’s own writings were numerous, In 1762, he pub- 
lished his Twelve Letters on Chivalry and Romance and a disser- 
tation on the idea of universal poetry. In 1764, he addressed a 
letter to Dr. Leland on his Principles of Human Eloquence, 
and gave the world his Dialogues on Foreign Travel. About 
eight years after, he published select works of Mr. A. Cowley, with 
a preface and notes: and thirty years after, he edited the works 
of his friend William Warburton, whose seemingly paradoxical 
argument, that the omission of the doctrine of a future life, in the 
Mosaic dispensation, proves its divine origin, has long been cele- 
brated. His Moraland Political Dialogues, published in 1759, ae- 
cording to the King’s own declaration, made him a bishop.” Mr, 
Kilvert, however, records his belief that ‘‘his powerful friends, 
Lord Mansfield, Mr. Charles York, and Bishop Warburton, hadmuch 
to do with this important step on the ladder of promotion.” The 
King appears to have had a real regard “for the most naturall 
polite man he had ever known.” He once with the Queen an 
Duke of York visited Hurd at Hartlebury, where their Majesties 
attended prayers at the chapel every morning. He also presented 
the — with pictures of himself and the Queen, and when 
apprehending the projected invasion of 1803, Hurd had placed one 
or both of his episcopal residences at the sovereign’s disposal, the 
King, in a letter to his ‘‘dear good bishop,” expressed his satis- 
faction at the prospect of security, thus opened out to him, should 
that not very probable event ever occur. Judging Hurd eminently 
qualitied for the task, he intrusted him, on the resignation of 

Jr. Markham, “ with the difficult and responsible office of precep- 
tor” to the two young princes. In his prediction of the after’ 
career of the eldest of his royal charges, Mr. Kilvert thinks the 
episcopal tutor gave proof of his accurate discernment of charac- 
ter. Mrs. John Parsons, of the soft winning manners and low 
musical voice, once asked him, ‘‘ How do you think your pupil 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will turn out?” ‘ 
dear cousin,” the Bishop replied, laying his peculiarly small white 
hand upon her arm, ‘‘ 1 can hardly tell; either the most polished 
gentleman, or the most accomplished blackguard in Europe; pos- 
sibly an admixture of both.” 

The Bishop of Worcester was not an intolerant or even illiberal 
man. In his earlier days, he inclined to Whig opinions; he 
blames Hume for his bigoted attachment to the Stuarts, and 
censures the Protestant Reformers for their persecuting spirit. 
Later in life, his political views became more ‘ conservative.” 
His divinity was of the orthodox stamp, but hardly Athanasian 
enough in its expression to satisfy the dogmatic theologian, In 
his brief exposition of Trinitarianism, he shuns the employment 
of such words as substance and person, and pronounces unayoid- 
able the notion of Dr. Wallis, who affirmed that, “ in strictness 
of speech, our metaphysics have not yet given a name to these 
distinctions, nor do I know any need of it.” Dr. Wallis’s term, 
Mr. Kilvert tells us, for the persons of the Trinity, was ‘“ Three 
Somewhats,”—an expression hardly more orthodox, and certain] 
legs reverent, than the ‘‘ Three Inherencies” of a very b 
church living divine. 

As a preacher, Hurd was, we are told, calm, dignified, and 
impressive. His discourses were mild and persuasive, but not 
remarkable for vigour. Unlike the moral sermons of the day, 
they were “ wholly Christian.” Of his first pulpit oration, we 
can form no very exalted opinion if we accept the criticism of the 
philosophical physician, Dr. Darwin—‘‘ The Bishop’s discourse, 
sir? why, it contained some very good words, indeed.” 

Many glimpses into the men and manners of the last centu 
are scattered through Mr. Kilvert’s companionable volume. e 
find the Bishop meeting Mr. Fielding, ‘‘ a poor, emaciated, worn- 
out rake whose gout and infirmities have got the better even of 
his buffoonery. (Alas! poor Yorick!) We find him also — 
and admiring Mr. Richardson’s Pamela, charging Gibbon wit 


What a contrast to his dashing, vehement, careless | impertinence for calling his favourite Addison (only?) an Eng- 


friend, Warburton of the Divine Legation, who, it is said, ‘ would | lish gentleman ; breakfasting, January 2, 1787, with N iss Burney, 
gone from Bath to Prior Park ona serub pony!” As anin- | who sees piety and goodness in his ‘ a fine face,”’ and thin 


stance of Hurd’s pedantic affectation of correctness in his captious 
and peevish old age, we may quote the following anecdote. Mr. 
Mainwaring at dinner giving some account of the French emi- 
} og he had seen passing through Worcester, his lordship sud- 

y exclaimed, laying down his knife and fork, ‘‘ Have I lived 
tohear the Lady Margaret’s Professor of Cambridge call it emi- 
grant?” The company was struck with astonishment, and the 
professor only coolly replied, ‘‘ My lord, I am certainly aware that 
1 in the Latin of emigro is long, but modern usage””—‘‘ Nay, Sir, 


“that he has been named, and very justly, the Beauty of Holi- 
ness.” As tenant of “low Thurcaston’s sequestered bower,” we 
trace him to his young friend Cradock’s house, where he drinks 
a bumper of old hock or a cheering cup of Twining’s Hyson at 
seventeen shillings a pound, which “ never affects his nerves!” 
‘In person, Bishop Hurd was below the middle size, of slight 
make, but well proportioned, his features not marked, but regular 
and pleasing, and in his whole aspect, intelligent, thoughtful, and 
in latter life venerable.” At College, says Mr. Cole, he was a 


terse, neat, little, thin man. Dr. Dibden ascribes to him an in- 
tellectual and expressive countenance, transparent as marble, and 
likens him to a statue, “stepped from its pedestal to take the 
air.” Looking back into the past, we see the refined, pious, 
classical gentleman and bishop of the old school, standing, as our 
pictorial Dr. Dibden left him, ‘ habited in a brocaded silk morning 
gown, with a full-dressed wig, stooping forward and leaning upon 


what appears to be a gold-headed cane !” 


BP come to modern usage, I can certainly say no more!” 
th a character enables us to anticipate the intellectual out- 
come of the man. His taste was refined, and his judgment, on all 
ordinary questions, tolerably sound. Milton and Spencer were 
favourite English poets. Their Italian brothers of song he 
yadmired. All his verdicts are not equally satisfactory. 
ibbon he regarded as a writer of “sense, parts and industry,” 
but Whose “loaded luxuriant style was disgusting to the last de- 
Gree, “and who on moral and religious grounds was scarcely fit to 
Hume he designates “a lively unprincipled Scotsman.” Of 
the founder of the analytic philosophy of mind,” he is silly or 
audacious enough to assert: ‘‘ The affectation of passing for an 
original thinker glares strongly and ridiculously in Mr, Locke!” 
Or Housseau, on the other hand, he was not without some admira- 
tion, “The New Heloise, I do not say as a romance, but asa 

moral composition is incomparable.” 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Reverend Richard Hurd, D.D.. 


Lord Bisho ,, Seancia Kilv oe 
4 Pp of Worcester, §c. By the Reverend Francis Kilvert, M.A., &c 
Published by Bentley, . — 


PEMBERTON’S VANCOUVER ISLAND AND BRITISH COLUMBIA,” 
Tue popular interest excited in the mother country by the news 
of the gold discoveries in our American possessions on the Pacific 
subsided as suddenly as it rose, and the scent seems now to be 
cold in that direction: nevertheless we learn from the author of 
this book that he continues to receive in his official capacity a 
great number of communications from intending emigrants, mer- 


* Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver Tsland and British Columbia, 
By J. Despard Pemberton, Surveyor-General, V. I, Published by Longman 
and Co, 
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chants, or capitalists, His book is written for the purpose of sup- 
plying all these persons with the detailed information they re- 
quire, and also to correct some very erroncous statements which 
have been put forth by travellers who have looked at Vancouver 
Island, but not explored it. 

Beginning his description of these colonies from the seaboard, 
Mr. Pemberton notices their great natural advantages in point of 
salt and fresh water navigation. It appears to him far from im- 
probable that the Straits of Juan de Fuca will ultimately become 
the great commercial thoroughfare for the commerce of the North 
Pacific. They are easy of approach, and within them safe an- 
chorage and good harbours are everywhere met with on both 
coasts, whilst southward of them there is not one tolerably good 
harbour on the whole coast as far as San Francisco, a distance of 
600 miles. As for the contested group of islands he pronounces 
them valueless to either nation, anless it may be in a military 
point of view, and seems to hold them in small esteem even in 
that respect. The quantity of available land they contain is com- 
paratively infinitesimal ; they have neither harbours, eligible town 
sites, nor fresh water streams, nor any considerable fisheries in 
their neighbourhood ; ‘‘and since, if either nation possess these 
islauds, they must from their peculiar half-way position become 
a thorn in the side of theAmerican 24 per cent tariff, it must ap- 
pear, to qernene who are not diplomatists, astonishing that both 
nations did not at once decide the question by converting them 
into an Indian reserve, for which they are peculiarly adapted.” 
The town of Nanaimo, picturesquely situated on an excellent 
harbour, has facilities for shipping 1000 tons of coal a week at 





all seasons—a fact which must be interesting to the Lords of the | 


Treasury who, so recently as in August 1858, postponed the con- 
sideration of postal communication between Great Britain and 
these colonies for two alleged reasons: first, that harbour accom- 
modation in Vancouver Island, and, secondly, that its coal fields 
were undeveloped. Opposite Nanaimo is the mouth of Iraser 
River, the great avenue into the interior of British Columbia, 
which it traverses diagonally 1000 miles in length, the last hun- 
dred of which are navigable for steamers, Other natural water 


The progress of the Pacific colonies in wealth and population is 
very slow, notwithstanding their great natural advantages and 
is in strange contrast with that exhibited by their Ameri 
neighbours. Mr, Pemberton examines in detail the fiye obstac 
which have been repeatedly assigned and accredited by the 
vernment as the causes of this untoward result, and thinks 
with one exception, their influence has been much exaggerated’ 
Having disposed of these imaginary obstacles, he asks anew— 

“* Why is it that America has succeeded so well with her colonies jn the 
North-west, where England has comparatively, I might almost say signal] 
failed > The cause is, on examination, sufficiently obvious. Each nation 
asserts and acts upon a policy towards its colonies ¢Aeve, diametrically oppo 
site to that of the other. c 

** England proposes to the first emigrant, land to occupy with free institu. 
tions, and leaves it optional to them to establish for their own benefit, and 
that of their successors, all leading communications, execution of sury, 
public works, and postal arrangements, or to omit to do so if they feel gp: 
willing or unequal to the task. 

** America, on the contrary, insists on the execution of those Works of 
magnitude which she considers essential to begin with, holding the lands 
and the revenues derivable from customs and posts, until fully indemnified 
for the outlay incurred. 

‘To show that this case is correctly stated, I shall first quote from the 
despatches of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton the principle on which the colony 
of British Columbia was founded, and which, I may add, has been as strictly 
as possible adhered to, up to the present time. 

‘ *October 29th, 1858.—Now as the Mother Country expects all colonies, 
not conquered nor founded for purely imperial purposes, to be self-support. 
ing, &c.,’ and again, ‘December 30th, 1858.—I cannot avoid reminding 
you, that the lavish pecuniary expenditure of the Mother Country in found. 
ing new colonies has been generally found to discourage economy, by leads 
ing the minds of men to rely on foreign aid instead of thei : 
to interfere with the healthy action by which a new c 
step by step, for its own requirements; and to produ 


sense of discouragement and dissatisfaction. For a co 
} 







my to thrive and 


| develop itself with steadfast and healthful progress, it should from the first 


communications everywhere intersect the interior of the colony, 


which in this respect greatly resembles the Canadas. 

The joint area of the two colonies is about 150 millions 
of acres, much of which is known to be open land capable 
of supporting a large population in aflluence, whilst only some 
thousands of acres are yet occupied. The elevation of the land 


| cordial and intelligent codperation in stimulating 
| to submit to some necessary 


varies from the sea level to 16,000 feet above it, and the local | 


differences of climate range through a scale corresponding at one 
limit to the climate of Devonshire, at the other to the climates of 
Hudson’s Bay and Labrador. 
be obtained in British Columbia were arranged upon a most libe- 
ral basis in January last, and it is expected that the same system 
will very soon be extended to Vancouver Island. Any British 
subject may acquire 160 acres of unoccupied land, in antici- 
pation of survey, in any part of the colony, excepting only certain 
portions reserved by Government for public purposes, and take 
possession of it without immediate payment of anything but a 
small registration fee. He may be years in possession before the 
survey is made, when he will be called upon to payasum not 


The terms upon which land can | 


exceeding 10s, per acre, as at present arranged ; but this charge, | 


it is expected, will be reduced to 5s, per acre. He will then have 
no more to pay in the way of purchase money, and as soon as he 
shall have effected improvements to the value of 10s. per acre he 
will be empowered to sell his land and to pass a good title to the 
purchaser. Any additional quantity of land may be purchased at 


be as far as possible self-supporting. . . . . 

‘* © No doubt it might be more agreeable to the pride of the first founders 
ofacolony which promises to become so important, if we could at once 
throw up public buildings, and institute establishments on a scale adapted 
to the prospective grandeur of the infant settlement. Put, after all, itis 
on the character of the inhabitants that we must rest our hopes for the land 
we redeem from the wilderness; and it is by sclf-exertion, and the noble 
spirit of self-sacritice which self-exertion engenders, that communities ad- 
vance through rough beginnings to permanent greatness. Therefore it ig 
not merely for the sake of sparing the Mother Country that I invite your 

the pride of the colonists 
privations in the first instance, and to contri- 
bute liberally and voluntarily from their own earnings (which appear tobe 
so considerable,) rather than to lean upon the British Parliament for grants 
or for loans, which are rarely repaid without discontent, and can never be 
cancelled without some loss of probity and honour. It is my hope that 
when the time arrives for representative institutions, the colony may be 
committed to that grand experiment unembarrassed by a shilling of debt, 
and the colonists have proved their fitness for self-government by the spirit 
of independence which shrinks from extraneous aid, and schools a commis 












| nity to endure the sacrifices by which it guards its own safety and provides 
’ 


? 


for its own wants. 

Mr. Pemberton thinks that the principles laid down law in this 
despatch might with advantage be reconsidered, and contrasts the 
English system with that which prevails in the United States, 

‘* Tn the States, until the population of a territory is sufficient to justify 
its admission into the Union, a government is provided for it by the parent 
state. The President, with the concurrence of the Senate, appoints all the 
principal officers, under whose direction the roads at first most required are 
made, customs and postal arrangements established, the necessary public 
buildings erected—even lunatic asylums and libraries are not forgotten—at 
the sole expense of the Federal Government. A local legislature is formed 
with limited powers to tax, the application of the proceeds being controlled 
by the officers of the Federal Government, which is kept well informed by 








| a delegate to Congress, who is allowed to speak in the House of Representa 


any time, at a price not exceeding 10s. per acre, one half to be paid | 


down, and the rest at the time of survey, if demanded. 
thus cheaply acquired is of good quality everywhere, and its 
singular fertility in the neighbourhood of the gold-bearing rocks, 
is manifested by the gigantic size of roots, vegetables, and fruits 
grown from ordinary seed. Among the allurements which the 
colonies on the Pacific can offer to emigrants, not the least tempt- 
ing is the abundance and variety of their game. ‘All the plea- 
sures that can be derived from renting a moor or owning a a 
park in Scotland, are trivial compared with the sport within reach 
of a settler with moderate means on the Pacific coast, to say no- 
thing of game being there, in an economical point of view, a very 
important item.” 

Although the wide distribution of gold in British Columbia is 
very striking, the gold-digger’s occupation is there not a very 
desirable one for any but navvies. His average earnings since 
the work began in 1858 have not exceeded 100/. a year, while the 
cost of living is at least 60/.a year. In California, the average 
earnings are about half as much, but the net profit is much 
greater, because the country is much more accessible, and the 
means of living are proportionately more plentiful. Farmers with 
small capital are the class to whom both colonies offer the most 
advantageous prospects, and especially to those among them who 
have large families, for, in consequence of the dearness of labour 
in every department, the larger a farmer’s family the wealthier 
he is. Capitalists will also find there numerous opportunities for 
lucrative investments, if they do not prefer to let out their money 
on loan, which they can do in Vancouver Island on good security, 
at rates ranging from 25 to 30 per cent. All the professions are 
overstocked ; but private tutors, governesses, and everybody that 
can teach anything, would do remarkably well. As for female 
servants, the colonists have ceased to strive for the possession of 
such rarities, for, whether endowed with personal attractions or 
not, they are sure to get married soon after their arrival. 


The land | 





tives, but not to vote. The Federal Government usually cedes to the terri- 
tory some small tracts of wild land to practise upon, under certain restrit 
tions as tosale. When the territory is admitted into the Union as a state, 
these grants are increased in all to 500,000 acres for internal improvements, 
buteven then the Federal Government continues to retain the principal appoint 
ments and reimburses itself for the previous outlay by continuing to receive 
the proceeds of customs, 1 office, and land sales, in the latter case less 
ten per cent per annum of the net proceeds or balance which remains after 
paying the civil lists, which percentage or balance becomes the property of 
the state. The system appears in many respects inferior to our own, espe 
cially as many of the principal officers are liable to be removed by a we 
of the ministry at Washington, but it has this advantage in a remar 
degree, that by rapidly opening up communications and removing the most 
formidable impediments to the first settlers, a sudden impetus is given f 
emigration, the wilderness is quickly converted into a territory, and 
territory into a state.” 

Our author admits, as we have said, the validity of one of the 
five alleged reasons assigned for the slow development of 
Pacific colonies. He recognizes as a secondary but important cause 
of this backwardness, ‘‘ the great distance from Great Britain, llr 
volving either a tedious voyage of five months and 17,000 miles, 
or the expense of the overland route by Panama or the plains. 
One chapter of his book is occupied in proposing for a practi- 
cal remedy for the inconvenience. Mr. Pemberton’s plan, wil 
he sets forth with much clearness of detail, is to establish a British 
emigrant and postal route to the Pacific from Canada, south of 
lakes, through Red River and British Columbia to Vancouver 
Island. The establishment of such a route would, he declares 
a real practical solution of the problem of a north-west passag® 
which oe been sought in vain at a great cost of exertion and eX 
nenditure in the Polar seas. It could be effected for something 
ae than a quarter of a million sterling. It would throw opet to 
British enterprise an extent of valuable land, eligible for imme 
diate settlement, equal in area to half Europe, and now utter 
uninhabited except by Blackfeet or Dacotahs; and it wo 
shorten by a month the time now required for postal commumica- 
tion between England and the Australian colonies. 
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EGYPT'S PLACE IN HISTORY,* 

Tue first volume of Baron Bunsen’s work on Egypt contains the 
rincipal results of his laborious and long-continued historical 

investigation. Some of his conclusions are strikingly at variance 

with received opinion. The primeval history of mankind, as re- 

corded in Genesis; is regarded as a kind of mythological present- 


ment of facts, exceedingly valuable, when scientifically inter- | 


reted, but if construed literally, misleading and unreal, The 
ible narrative, it seems, contains not true history but true tra- 
dition. To bring this tradition within the pale of history is the 
task now assigned to European science, ‘*‘ Restoration, both in a 
hilosophical and an historical sense, is the problem of the day.” 
n endeavouring to effect this restoration, the learned author re- 
fuses to make Biblical research his starting point, and elects to 
take his stand on the Egyptian language, records, and monu- 
ments. The book of Genesis, he decides, comprises two funda- 
mental documents, in one of which God is named Elohim; in the 
other he is designated ‘‘ Jahveh.” se a 
respectively, as the Elohistic and Jchovistie records, The narra- 
tive thus produced is epico-historical. The compiler, be it re- 
membered, does not fabricate a tale; he faithfully preserves ‘the 
traditions which have come down to him. Thus there is a real 
element in the “‘ Mosaic” chronicle, as well as an ideal one, 
«The dates assigned in the Elohistic record to individual names, 
from Adam downwards, and then from Seth and so on, are not to 
be taken in a literal sense, as signifying the ages of individual 
men, but as epochs of human deve lopnac nt.” lastead of a genea- 
logy of ‘impossible men,” Dunsen’s proposed restoration gives us 
an embodiment of the earliest reminiscences of the migrating 
Semites, as understood in Mesop ia. Adam (the Red), Enos 
(the Sirong), Cain (the Smith), rad (the Dweller in Towns), and 
Seth or Suti (a name of God), all indicate certain early beliefs or 
critieal changes. In a long, ingeni malytical 
comparison, Bunsen trices to show that Egypt, il las, Ph enicia, 
&c., had all a common origin in primitive Asia. His mode 
of investigation is partly mythological and partly philolo- 
gical. He finds the Cosmie egg, for instance, in Greece, 
in Egypt, in Pheenicia, in India, in Babylon, in China. 
He finds the tradition of a deluge in India, in Greece, in Babylon. 
He finds the roots of the Semtic, Arian, and Turanian languages 
converging in Chinese; he jinds the myths relating to the first 
appearance of mankind conducting him also to China. Hence he 
assumes a primitive Asia; of which Egypt is a second deposit, 
China the first. The cradle of our race was Northern Asia, Ina 
garden of delight—Eden with its four streams, the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the Oxus and Jaxartes—man, during thousands of years, 
had soared above the first stage of consciousness, It was the 
period of the formation of a grand, simple, monosyllabic lan- 
guage, of which the old Chinese is the product. ‘To tho formation 
of this language, the first condition and preliminary, ‘‘ was the 
instinetive consciousness of a rational unity of the kosmos([uni- 
verse] of things and of mind.” Of sucha belief, t} 
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, the starry sky 
is the natural symbol. The Arian peoples, including the Hellenic 
race, are believed by Bunsen to have held in common the funda- 
mental idea of the Divinity as Ether and Creator. Zeus, Diespiter, 
Dionysus, Osiris, Jao (the Semitic name of God), perhaps even Je- 
hovah, indicate either the sky or the sun, in some general or spe- 
cial aspect. The inspiration of modern poetry, confirms this 
notion, To Byron, the sky seemed so purely beautiful, that God 
alone was to be seen in Heaven; Shelley speaks of it as the over- 
hanging deity, and in his sublime ode, he exclaims— 
** Even thy name is as a God, 
Heaven ! for thou art the abode 
Of that power which is the glass 
Wherein man his nature sees, 
Generations, as they pass, 
: Worship thee with bended knees !”’ 
For the development of an organic language, superseding the 
rudimentary objective dialects,—the next stage in human pro- 
pre ha of years were required. The earliest ‘Turanism, 
ormed after the emigration from Eden, when a settled agricul- 
tural life commenced, marks the first phase of organic language 
or language with parts of speech—the Botiya, deposited in Thibet, 
when mythology had its germ in the substantiation of inanimate 
things and of properties. Ahamism, or the form of language, 
which we meet with in Egypt, is the second phase of organic lan- 
guage. rom the districts of Euphrates, through Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, a body of emigrant snow advanced. Of these emi- 
grants we can have no record but through their language, redis- 
covered in the documents of the sé-called “ Book of the Dead,” 
Whose compositions were antiquated 4500 years ago; and which, 
uring the year 1859, was translated by Mr. Birch, for the supple- 
mentary volume of the present work. This migration from Eu- 
phrates took place before the Flood, for though Baron Bunsen 
a the Deluge of Genesis as alocal catastrophe, he thoroughly 
believes in its historical reality. 
a This Vast catastrophe, operating by water and fire, frightfully 
aevastated the “cradle of the human race.” By it the Caspian 
Sea and Ural lake were formed; the climate ereatly altered for 
the Worse ; and a consequent disturbance and movement among 
the resident populations effected. Baron Bunsen considers that 
v« 4tebrew account in Genesis and the Bactrian one on the Ven- 
didad, closely coincide in their representation of these particulars, 
A question now arises as to the date of this event. Our author 
an ingenious device for ascertaining this date. ‘The period o 
By 0.05 place in Universal History ; an Historical Investigation in ie poate. 
Cottrell, Esa. ma — —\{ . a ee e Geumes. By Charles H. 
» M.A, ume lV, Published by Longman and Co. 
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us a choice of two resting places. We may date the history of the 
world, inferentially, we are told, either from an ultimate favour- 
able epoch which oceurred about B.c, 20,000; or from a penulti- 
mate one, B.C. 40,000. Convinced that this latter extension 
of time is unnecessary, Bunsen determines by processes that 
we shall not now reproduce that, about the year B.c. 19,752, an 
auspicious climatic crisis, man was created ; and that in or about 
the, year B. c. 9252, when the cold season had attained its maxi- 
mum, the flood occurred. This assumption is, he says, confirmed 
by the most ancient monuments and traditions ; and he considers 
it certain, or all but certain, that the flood of Noah could not have 
taken place later, or much earlier than about B.c. 10,000, Sup- 
posing the caleulation, thus indicated to settle the date of the 
Flood, we do not see how the ‘‘ cold season” accounts for the vul- 
canian half of the catastrophe, which appears to have desolated 
the region in question. We would also ask, if the geological 
phenomena of that region, can be scientifically referred, to a period 
comparatively so little remote. 

The Euphratean Immigration already mentioned, and with it 
the commencement of Egyptian life, took place at latest, continues 
our chronologist, B.c. 9580, or about 6000 years before Menes, 
There is good reason, however, for fixing the date of the Egyp- 
tian Origines at nearly B.c. 14,000. So thinks our author at 
least, reasoning from the evidences of an antecedent civilization, 
and from the striking fact, that the Egyptians knew nothing of 
that stupendous event of the Deluge, “‘ the climatic centre of 
which was in the tenth millennium, B.c., but which was assu- 
redly many hundred years in operation.” Accordingly, Bunsen 

irst commencement of Egypt to the last age of the 
period: its inauguration as a state to about B.¢, 
paration of the Arian and Semitic, especially the 
guage, to the three earlier millenniums of the post- 
diluvian period; the formation of a Turanian empire, that of 
Nimrod, to s.c. 7000; the inception of the first Mesopotamian 
kingdom, the cradle of the post-Noachic civilizativu of man in 
the West, to 3 or 3800; and the buildiag of the temple of 
Belus, the vastest monument in the world, to 3000, the era of the 
largest pyramid. The watch-tower in Genesis is many thousand 
years older. The immigration into the Indus country was not 
. 4000, nor that from Bactria later than B. c. 5000; 
nor the foundation of the Zoroastrian religion later than between 
3500 and 3000, The social union of the Arian peoples goes back 
to Iran, and is anterior to n. c, 5000; that of the Pelasgo-Hcllenie 
races to about n. c. 6000; that of the Slavic and Germanic tribes 
may be older and cannot be younger ; that of the Kelts is at latest 
coeval with Nimrod. 

Baron Bunsen’s tables of the epochs are minute and interesting ; 
but we can neither follow him in his chronological presentations, 
nor pronounce on their value. This kind of restored or fossil his- 
tory reads like a wonderful Eastern romance, That there is truth 
in it we cannot doubt. But what is the amount of truth which 
it contains is a problem of extremely difficult determination. 
There isin this fourth volume of Bunsen’s valuable work much 
extremely curious speculation on the carly religion of mankind, 
which we should like to examine more minutely. If we under- 
stand him rightly, while he allows that the African type of reli- 
gion is fetichistic, he maintains that previous to the myth-making 
period, the Asiatic man had a religious consciousness of an intel- 
ligible Kosmos, impelling him to a sort of monotheistic faith, 


| deviations in the earth’s axis is 21,000 years. This period gives 
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This position, however, is questionable. More probable, we think, 
is the opinion advanced by the Abbé Raynal, and accepted by 
Mr. J. 8. Mill. ‘Rude nations do really believe sun, moon, an 

stars, earth, sea, and air, fountains and lakes, to have under- 
standing and active power. ‘To pay homage to them and implore 
their favour is a kind of idolatry natural to savages.” We can- 
not conceive that prior to the formation of languages the primi- 
tive man would have the deep-seated permanent sense of a unity 
of causation, with which Baron Bunsen, in his metaphysical pre- 
dilections, appears to us, to accredit him, At an early period, 
however, in the infancy of the race, we should be inclined to 


think that the earth would be regarded as a principal fetish, 
suggesting dimly generalness of operation, as the mother of all ; 
and still more, that the Heaven of day, in its universal expan- 
sion, would be recognized as a Divine being, the supreme Fetish, 
father Ether, that ev: r-canopying dome of earth and all carth’s 
company. When Bunsen says that Polytheism is based on 
Monotheism, we think he entirely reverses the natural order of 
the religious development. We cannot admit that the idea pre- 
ceded the symbol, that the constellations were first regarded as 
signs of Divinity, and afterwards worshipped as “ideal men.” 

To return to Egypt. In Bunsen’s view “the contemplation of 
the Kosmos in the starry sky is the natural expression of the reli- 
gious mind in Sinism ; mythology in language, by unfolding the 
world to the mind in substantive nouns and signs, is the symbol 
of Khamism.” Khamism is the result of Egyptian Socialism, 
The Egyptian life is to be soughtin primeval Asia. It is derived 
from the Semites, who invented theogony for the other peoples, 
eapecially for the Hellenes, Semitic roots are found in the 
names of Egyptian gods. In drawing Africa “into the vortex 
of Asia’s mythological speculations,” Egypt had really recourse to 
a civilizing process. Set was an Egyptian Moloch ; but Egypt 
soon abolished human sacrifices. Osiris, her own creation, who 
suffers as Godman, is at length victorious, and judges human 
souls by the law of their conscienee. The eultus of Egypt was 
thoroughly ethical, and centred in the eternal distinction between 
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right and . The Egyption religion included a belief in 
the indestructibleness of human personality exhibited in the 
worship of Ancestors. The Egyptians were the first to teach the 
immortality of the soul. With this doctrine of its immortality 
was connected that of its transmigration into the bodies of 
Animals. “It was a concession made to Africanising Upper 
it, but as the child of Ancestral Worship.” 
hat, as the result of Bunsen’s entire investigation, is Egypt’s 
place in the History of the World ? Egypt was the land of real 
national civilization in the times of Abraham and Joseph, as well 
as in that of Moses. Egypt is the oldest portion of the Ancient 
World historically known tous. The arts, sculpture, painting, 
music, and architecture, were cultivated there. The sciences 
were less brilliantly developed among the Egyptians. Their 
astronomy was strictly provincial; their geometric knowledge 
urely elementary ; chemistry owes little more than its name to 
t, which is called Khemi, the Black. Of the freedom and 
spirituality of the Egyptian religion, our author speaks very 
highly. Even civil liberty in Egypt is old, and despotism a dy- 
nastic innovation. By law and custom, marriage in Egypt was 
monogamic. Every Egyptian was the child and friend of the 
gods. There was no slave, no Pariah, no conquered indigenous 
race in Egypt. For erecting a barrier against the savageness of 
the Libyan and Negro, and the frenzied orgies of Asia, ‘‘ Egypt,” 
says Bunsen, “ deserves the grateful recognition of mankind.” In 
estimating her position, he pronounces her to have been a place of 
refuge for ancient civilization, although in a symbolical disguise. 
While he commends Judaism and Hellenism for ethic and re- 
ligious contemplation ; while he applauds the Arians of Asia and 
Europe for their splendid triumphs in science and art, he assigns 
to Egypt an honourable position for her faithfulness, sound sense, 
seriousness, and moderation. To her, too, he attributes dee 
ethic thought, high artistic instincts, and noble institutions ; an 
as one of the illustrious ancestors of humanity, who has honestly 
done her part in advancing the development of mankind, carrying 
in her generation the divine torch which she received from her 
predecessor, he pronounces her entitled to the gratitude of the 
world and the admiration of the remotest times. 





NEW NOVELS.* 


In the dark ages, forty or fifty years ago, when “ Blue-stocking ” 
was a current term of reproach, it was said by somebody—we for- 
get his name, but he was surely a very sensible fellow—‘‘I care 
not how blue a woman’s stockings may be, provided her petticoats 
are long enough to hide them.” Novelists, and especially lady 
novelists, should remember that their licence to act as moral in- 
structors is similarly conditioned. They may make us as wise 
and as as they pry or at least try all they can to do so, 
provided they conceal their design under the proper garb of their 
art, as does the author of Zhe Semi-Attached Couple, and The 
Semi-Detached House, She writes as if her only purpose were to 
make us amused spectators of scenes of genteel comedy. She de- 
lights us with her gaiety, her simple retinement of manner, the 
happy ease of her hand in portraiture, her wit and humour, and 
her tenderness that never Me yenerates into sentimentality ; and 
she delights us the more, and teaches us the better, because she 
never preaches or gives herself the airs of a profound moralist. 
The simple virtues, of which her pages are exponents, are 
those that find their sphere of action in the common con- 
cerns of daily life, and she lets them instil the lesson of their 
own loveliness by example and contrast. What a winsome, 
merry, hearty tale is that of The Semi-Detached House! As we 
call it to memory, we seem to imbibe an ideal draught of the milk 
of human kindness, with a good dash of fine old rum in it. There 
is much of the same pleasant and wholesome refreshment in The 
Semi-Attached Couple, along with matter of sharper flavour. It 
is mainly the story of a newly-married pair, who had not had 
time during their brief courtship to become fairly acquainted 
with each other’s character and feelings, and who, therefore, 
seemed destined to experience the truth of the adage, Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure. They laboured under mutual mis- 


understandings from which a longer previous intercourse would. 


have saved them, or which would have weighed lightly upon 
them had theirs been a mariage de convenance ; but the mischief 
was that the husband was passionately in love with his wife, and 
had not his temper sufficiently under command to be able to make 
the fact intelligible to her. In the vehemence of his love, he 
overlooked the means of eliciting a return, and thought himself 
cruelly used beeause the return did not come. Being in this per- 
verse state of mind it may easily be understood what pains he 
unconsciously took to make himself exceedingly disagreeable, and 
what manifest danger he ran of wrecking his wife’s happiness and 
his own. Without being jealous in the common meaning of the 
word like Othello, he was just as judicially blind as he, just as 
— of putting a rational interpretation upon any act or 
word of his wife’s. There is no spontaneous cure for such morbid 
feelings as his. They can only be restored to health, if restored 
at all, by the sharpest remedies. How the malady ended in this 

icular case is a history we shall leave untold, strongly recom- 
mending our readers to peruse the original report from which 
we have abstracted the above statement of the patient’s early 


symptoms. 


* The Semi-Attached Couple. By the Author of “‘ The Semi-Detached House.” 
In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. Author of ‘The Dead Secret,” 
“ After Dark,” &c. In three volumes. Published by Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 
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The Woman in White is the latest, and by many degrees th 
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best work of an author who had already written so many gj 
larly good ones, That mastery in the art of construction 
which Mr. Wilkie Collins has long been preéminent among liy; 
writers of fiction is here exhibited upon the largest, and rig 
tionately, the most difficult scale he has yet attempted. tobe 
the reader’s attention fairly and equably on the alert thro 

a continuous story that fills three volumes of the ordin 

form, is no common feat ; but the author of the Woman in White 
has done much more than this. Every two of his thousand 
odd pages contain as much printed matter as three or four of tho 
to which the majority of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers are most accus. 
tomed, and from his first page to his last the interest is P 
sive, cumulative, and absorbing. If this be true—and it appears tp 
be universally admitted—what becomes of the assertion made 
some critics, that it is an interest of mere curiosity which holds the 
reader so fast and holds him so long? The thing is palpably absurg, 
Curiosity can do much, but it cannot singly accomplish all that ig 
imputed to it by this theory, for it is impossible that its intensity 
should be sustained without intermission through so long a flight, 
If The Woman in White were indeed a protracted pense and no- 
thing more, the reader’s attention would often grow languid oye 
its pages; he would be free from the importunate desire that now 
possesses him to go through every line of it continuously; by 
would be content to take it up and he it down at uncertain inter. 
vals, or be strongly tempted to skip to the end and fing 
out the secret at once, without more tedious hunting through 
labyrinths devised only to retard his search, and not worth ex. 
ploring for their own sake. But he yields to no such temptati 
for the secret which is so wonderfully well kept to the end of the 
third volume is not the be-all and end-all of this interest in the 
story. Even Mr. Wilkie Collins himself, with all his construetiye 
skill, would be at fault if he attempted to build an elaborate 
story on so narrow a basis—witness his tale of The Dead Secret, 
which is in some degree chargeable with this defect of constray 
tion, and therefore with a corresponding measure of proliaity, 
The strength and symmetry of the tale before us are marred by a9 
such organic defect. Here the secret underlies, indeed, the 
tenour of the story, and its vital connexion with it is often mom 
or less strongly surmised ; but it is only at intervals that it is 
brought prominently into notice, and that direct efforts for its dis 
covery become the sole business of the moment. Meanwhile ther 
is other matter in hand sufficiently copious and exciting to kep 
the reader’s mind perpetually occupied with a flow of varying 
emotions, 

It is not true then, it is not even a half truth, that this story 
owes its extraordinary fascination only to its power of awaken 
and sustaining curiosity, and that ‘‘our curiosity once satis 
the charm is gone;” neither do we give an unqualified assentt 
the proposition that “it is necessary to the enjoyment of Mr, 
Wilkie Collins’s writings that we should not have read them be 
fore, or should have forgotten all about them since the first 
yerusal.”” Our own experience, so far as it goes, contradicts the 
atter statement, and we still own the genuine enchantment of Te 
Woman in White although we have a for some weeks in pot 
session of her secret. Thevivid and manifold emotions with 
which we read her story are still fresh in our memory, and we t 
tain a lively sense of the personality of every actor in it from 
Marian and Laura down to the old parish clerk. Yet we are teld 
that the author ‘does not attempt to paint character or passion 
He is not in the least imaginative!” Mashallah! he is thea 
a more wonderful man than we took him to be, since he ean @ 
the work of the imagination so well without having ay 
of the faculty. Presently we are assured by the same 
consistent authority that this wholly unimaginative artist 
who does not attempt to paint character or passion, does act 
draw men and women—and it is not said or insinuated thathe 
draws them untruly; but the charge against him’ is that 
subordinates the development of character to the exigencies of 
narrative. Possibly he does; and we have a notion that every 
great artist has done the same thing upon occasion. There ate 
undeveloped and partially developed characters in Shakspeares 
plays, and it is notorious that the so-called heroes and hervines 
of many of Scott’s novels—Old Mortality, for instance—were 
wens & left ‘ half-painted, sketchy figures.” Is a landscape 
painter to be condemned as incapable of high art because 
figures in his picture are not as large as life, and done alter the 
manner of Raphael or Michael Angelo? Is Bérangera sa 
because he wrote nothing but songs? Or is there, in fine, ony 
one ws of work worthy of high esteem in any given branch of 
art, whether painting, poetry, or literary fiction’ To sneer at 
best thing of its kind because it is not something else is com 
venient mode of detraction, and, when done with assurance 
a certain degree of literary tact, it may pass with the ua 
for authoritative criticism ; but it scems a pitiful thing after 
when once the trick of it has been discovered. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The books of the week are such as usually make their appearance 
this period of the year, when publishers have launched all their impo vith 
ventures, and either rest from their labours, or amuse themselves 
clearing out the refuse left in their pigeon holes. ‘The only book in S 
list which appears to demand special notice, is Mr. Bollaert’s = 
tres, Erunoxoey, &c., or Sour America, The rest consist chie be 
railway literature, and of cheap editions of books, like Tue ee 
Iraty, by the Author of “ Mary Powell,” which, without possessi9g 
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very striking merit, have been fortunate enough to command a certain 
ze of popularity. 
ange Fe Books. 
ti jan, Ethnological, and other Researches in New Granada, Equador, 
Are and Chile. With Observations on the Pne-Inearial, Incarial, and 
other Monuments of Peruvian Nations. By William Bollaert. 
Critical Annotations, Additional and Supplementary, on the New Testament ; 


being @ Supplemental Volume to the ninth edition of the ** Greek Testament 
with English Notes.” In two volumes. By the Reverend 8, T. Bloomfield, 


D.D. 
The Corsair and his Conqueror ; a Winter in Algiers.* By Henry E. Pope. 
A Wife to Order, By Frederick Gerstaecker, Translated by Edmund Rout- 


ledge. 

‘asa fhe Slave Squadron, By Lieutenant Warneford, R.N. 

The Man of Destiny. A Romance of Modern History. By L. A. Chamerovzow, 
In two volumes. 

The Daughters of Merville. By 8. J. West. 

The Fables of Babrius. (n two Parts. Translated into English Verse from 
the Text of Sir G, C. Lewis, by the Reverend James Davies, M.A. 

The Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Books for All Classes of Schools, In 
five Books. Book the Second, 

Key to Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences. By the Reverend John 
Hunter, M.A. ' ; ot 

Ueber Theater und Musik Historisch-kritische Studien von Alfred Freiherrn 
von Wolzogen. 

New Epitions anp Reprints. 

Fenn’s Compendium of the English and Foreiqn Funds, Debts, and Revenues 
of all Nations, Banks, Railways, Mines, and the Principal Joint-Stock Com- 
panies.. The seventh edition, revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
Present Time. By P. L. Simmonds, F.R.G.8., F.8.8., &e. 

The Story of Italy. By the Author of ** Mary Powell.” 

Salad for the Social. By the Author of “ Salad for the Solitary.” 

Brin-go-Bragh ; or Ivish Life Pictures. By W. H, Maxwell. 

ALMANACK. 

The Nautical Almanac and Astronomical Ephemeris for the Year 1864, Pub- 

lished by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
New Macoazinr, 
Powell’s Domestic Magazine. No.1. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., announce an English edition of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s forthcoming new work, ‘On the Conduct of Life.” 

* Wellington’s Career: a Military and Political Summary,” by Cap- 
tain Bruce Hamley; and “ The Punjaub and Delhi in 1857,” by the 
Reverend Cave Brown, chaplain of the “ Punjaub Moveable Column,” 
aré announced as forthcoming by Messrs, Blackwood and Co. 


Messrs.‘Longman and Co. have in the press an “ Autobiography of | 
Mrs. Piozzi; including a collection of her Letters from 1815 to 1820.” | 


The autobiography, we understand, commences at the period of her set- 
tlementgt Bath, and the previous time will be made up by a rapid bio- 
graphical sketch. 

“The Complete Works of William Hogarth,” comprising 1450 line 


engravings, with descriptions by Dr. Triissler, and an introductory | 


essay on the genius of Hogarth, by Mr. James Hannay, are an- 
nounced for publication, in November next, by Messrs. R. Griffin 
aud Cv. ; 

The same publishers are preparing an “ Ecclesiastical Dictionary , 
comprising Christian and Jewish Sects, Denominations and Heresies 
history of dogmas, creeds, monastic and religious orders, &c.,” by Dr. 
Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literature in the United Presbyterian 
Church. P 

Mr. G. A, Sala, it is stated, has undertaken a “ Life of Fabian, Mercer 
and Sheriff of London,” and the Court of Aldermen have placed some 
valuable documents in his hands for this purpose. Fabian was the most 
ony of Aldermen of his time, celebrated alike for his wit and his 

atin. 

_ Messrs. Edmonstone and Douglas, Edinburgh, are preparing for pub- 

lication, “The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,” by Mr. 
rge Seton, Advocate, author of “‘ History of the Parochial Records of 

Scotland.” 

_ “The Nursery of the Church: a Narrative of Forty Years’ Personal 

Sy in Connexion with Sunday Schools,” by Stephen H. Tyng, 

-¥., 8 announced by Messrs. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh. 

Mr. John D’ Alton is preparing for publication an “ Historical Account 
of the most Ancient Families of Ireland, members of which held com- 
missions in met service in the War of the Revolution.” The 
work will be published by subscription. 

M. Philoxtne Boyer is preparing for the press a French translation of 
Mr, Carlyle’s “ History of the French Revolution.” 

J Messrs, Amyot and Co., Paris, have published a volume of 

Ruines Historiques de la France,” by M. Alexandre de Lavergne, the 
work cerca descriptions of the ancient palaces of the Kings 
= Queens of France, now in ruins, such as Bloise, Amboise, Chinon, 


A new “ Life of Michael Angelo,” by Hermann Grimm, dedicated to the 
se Cornelius; and ‘Alpenbilder aus Tirol” (Mountain- Pictures 
Tyrol), by Count Edward yon Badenfels, have been published by 
: haus and Co., Leipzig. 

ne biography of Louis Claude, Marquis of Saint-Martin, surnamed, “le 
cae ——, and remarkable for his mystic writings, has been 

ished a i ; +e 
ven Osten: ~y It is from the pen of the Russian statesman, Baron 
Florence has just decreed a statue to Dante. It is to be executed 


+: Samed Pazzi, of Ravenna, and must be completed before the end of 


La Rivista Militaire Italiana (The Italian Military Revi: 7 i 

vista M ( ] y Review), published 
hw distinguished Signor de Bartolomeis, Lisutboant, Color of the 
itis ee the fifth year of its existence on the Ist of July; and 
inti ished® its means [mezzi] through the coperation of able and 
inter oe ? officers newly added to the corps of contributors. It treats, 
tustion, & o eatery philosophy, strategy, military statistical adminis- 
biblioo C. it will have an historical review, a military chronicle, a 
ae te lletia ; and, in short, it will be a military annual in 
of the diligently discussed all the facts and military inventions 

Year, and the military statistics of all the European nations. 


Carlo Gemelli, an able writer of Messina, and an illustrious patriot, 

has just published, in Turin, a pamphlet, entitled Sicily and its Future, 

La Sicilia e il suo avvenire); vindicating Italian unity, in which cause 
yemelli has been such a sufferer. 

Signor Rafaello Garagnani, a Bolognese, has just published, in Saluzzo, 
his poem, La Lega Lombarda, with the addition of some lyrical songs, 
He dedicates it to Giovanni Prati, who encouraged him to correct and 
print it. 


OGhe Theatres. 

Mr. Dion Bourcicault and Miss Robertson are announced to appear at 
the Adelphi on Monday next, in a new and original drama, written by 
the former, with the title Colleen Bawn, 

A French dramatist has addressed to us a letter complaining that in 
the Adelphi bills, Mr. Bourcicault is described as the po tam of Louis XI. 
and the Corsican Brothers, whereas the originators of those pieces are no- 
toriously MM. Casimer Delavigne and Alexandre Dumas. No doubt an 
oversight has caused the substitution of the word “author” for 
“‘ adaptor,” as the creditable practice of acknowledging the French 
originals of English adaptations, is now almost universal among London 
managers. 

Sadlers’ Wells, under the sole management of Mr. Phelps, will reopen 
tonight, with As You Like Jt, The house has been newly decorated 
throughout. 


Busic. 


The musical event of the week, has been the Tonic Sol-fa Associa- 
tion’s great Concert and Choral Competition, on Tuesday, at the Crystal 
Palace. Five choirs, trained according to the Tonic Sol-fa method, and 
belonging to various parts of the kingdom, contended for certain prizes 
given by the Association. These choirs, each of which was about 
seventy strong, were from Edinburgh, the Staffordshire potteries, Fins- 
bury, Brighton, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. The judges were 
Mr. Goss the organist of St. Paul's, Mr. Turle the organist of West- 
minster Abbey, Mr. Hogarth the secretary of the Philharmonic Society, 
Mr. Oliphant the honorary secretary of the Madrigal Society, and Mr. 

Lucas the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. The choirs first 
sang, in succession, some pieces selected by one of the judges from old 
| and unknown works, and placed before them for the first time so as to 
test their proficiency in sight-singing; and they then sang various 
| pieces selected by themselves, which they had previously studied. The 

first prize was gained by the West Riding Choir, a thing to be expected 
from the natives of a district long preéminent for vocal harmony ; but all 
the choirs acquitted themselves admirably, and the judges awarded 
prizes to the whole of them. Though this competition might have been 
expected to be somewhat monotonous from the repetition of the same 
pieces by the various choirs, yet the audience took a lively interest in it, 
applauding the performances with warmth, and at the same time with 
discrimination. After the competition, which took place in the small 
orchestra, all the choirs, together with many hundreds of members of 
the Tonic Sol-fa classes, assembled in the great Handel Festival Orches- 
tra, and sang an excellent selection of choruses and other part-music, 
with magnificent effect and enthusiastic applause. There was an im- 
mense concourse of visitors, more than twenty thousand persons having 
been present. Since the formation of this Association in 1853, its pro- 
gress has been constant and rapid; the number of pupils under instruc- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom having increased, from two thou- 
and at the close of that year to the present number of one hundred and 
thirty thousand. 

Two concerts given by Camillo Sivori, the great violinist, at Milan, 
*in aid of the cause of Garibaldi, produced 15,000 francs (600/. sterling), 

which has been forwarded to the victorious commander. 

The English Opera performances at Covent Garden, under the manage- 
| ment of Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, will commence at the beginning of 
| October, when Wallace's Lur/ine, so successful last season, will be re- 
sumed. The first novelty, it is said, will be Wagner’s Tannhauser ; the 
second, a new opera by Balfe. 

Duprez, the great tenor, who is the Mayor of the Commune of Val- 
mondois, afew days ago gave his annual matinée for the benefit of the 
poor of the Commune, when he himself sang, together with Madame 
Vandenheuvel Duprez his daughter, and M, Leon Duprez his son. 

Our celebrated violinist, Sainton, is a native of Toulouse. He visited 
that city last week, when a great concert was given in his honour by the 
Orphéon Association. Madame Sainton-Dolby acknowledged the com- 
pliment paid to her husband by gracefully sitting down to the piano and 
singing several of her favourite airs, to the great delight of the audience. 
The local journals are enthusiastic in the praises of their fair English 
contralto. 











Fine Arts. 

The Royal Academy, encouraged by the prosperous state of their funds, 
and more especially by the large income derived from the Exhibition of 
the past season, have raised the pay of all their staff and increased the 
rate of pensions. 

The Secretary’s salary is increased from 140/., with 150/. in lieu of 
apartments, to 250/. and the same allowance for a ts. That of 
the Keeper is made 200/., in place of 160/. The Treasurer remains at 
1007. per annum. The Librarian has had his salary doubled, being 
originally 60/., but now 120/. The Clerk is paid 150/., and bas an 
apartment provided for him. The Housekeeper’s salary, for herself and 
assistants, is increased from 70/. to 1002. per annum. The two porters 
receive 60/., instead of fifty guineas each, and the Assistant 50/., in 
place of 40/, 

The pensions are, to an Academician, 150/. per annum, provided the 
sum given does not make his annual income exceed 200/. To an Asso- 
ciate, a pension not exceeding 75/. per annum, provided the sum given 
does not make his annual income exceed 160/. To a widow of an 
Academician, a pension not exceeding 75/. per annum, provided the sum 
given does not make her annual income exceed 160/. To a widow of an 
Associate, 4 pension not exceeding 45/. per annum, provided the sum 
given does not make her annual income exceed 100/. 

The revised rules do not show any very important alterations, The 








nine yisitors of the schools are, according to the rules, to attend one each 
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month, by rotation, twice a week, for two hours each time, to set the 
draped models, to superintend the progress of the students, and afford 


them such instruction as may be necessary. 


There seems to be a hint given also that the following rule will be en- 
forced in future—‘‘ Any Academician or Associate who shall omit exhi- 
biting at the Royal Academy for five successive ycars, unless from su- 
perannuation or illness, shall cease to be a member of the Royal Academy.” 


The prize of 100 guineas for the best set’ of outline drawings, illustra- 
ting the Idylls of the King, has been awarded by the Art Union of Lon- 
don to Mr. Paolo Priolo, an Italian artist, resident in Edinburgh. Under 
the name of “ Constancy, No. 18,” we had noticed the excellence of this 
set. Mr. Alexander Rowann and Mr. E. Corbould obtained the distine- 


tion of the second prize of 20 guineas each. 


The exhibition of pictures at Brussels whlch is now open, contains 
more than a thousand works, amongst which it is satisfactory to see that 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s ‘‘ Flood in the 
Highlands” is there, and pictures by Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., Mr. Egg, 


our artists take a good position. 


R.A., and Mr, Frederick Tayler. 


The exhibitions at Liverpool and Manchester are unusually good this 
year. The sales at the private view of the Liverpool Exhibition amounted 


to 1400/., being an increase of 250/. on last year. 


BIRTHS, 


On the 27th of August, at Bloominghill Cottage, Bridge of Allan, the Wife of 


Thomas Ellis, Esq. of Chalton, Bedfordshire, of a daughter. 
On the 28th, at the Rectory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Lady Stamer, of a son, 
On the 28th, at Moor Park, near Ludlow, the Lady Milman, of a son. 
On the Ist of September, at Dunskey, N.B., Lady Hunter Blair, of a son. 





On the 2d, at 2, Rue Jean Goujon, Paris, the Wife of Captain Hore, R.N., At- 


taché to the Embassy, of a son, 
MARRIAGES, 


On the llth of July, at the British Chapel, Rio de Janeiro, James R. G. Browne, 
Esq., Secretary to Rear-Admiral Sir Stephen Lushington, K.C.B., to Jame Emma 


Last, eldest daughter of George Last, Esq., merchant, of Rio de Janeiro. 


On the 23d of August, at Burneston, in the county of York, the Reverend Penny- 
man Warton Worsley, rector of Little Ponton, and canon residentiary in Ripon 
Cathedral, to Caroline Susanna, youngest daughter of the late W. R. L. Serjeantson, 


of Camp Hill, and Hanlith Hall. 


On the 25th, at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, C. J. Michaeli, Esq., of Cavendish Square, 
London, to Miss Louise Michal, of the Royal Opera, Stockholm, and her Majesty’s 


Theatre, London, 


On the 25th, at the British Embassy, Paris, and afterwards at the Church Notre 
Dame des Victoires, the Baron Victor d’Huart, of Longwy, Moselle, to Isabella 
Frederica, daughter of the late Colonel William Granville Eliot, R.H. Artillery, of 


Valebrook, Sussex. 


On the 27th, at Geneva, Alexander Peter Prevost, Esq., to Augusta, second 
daughter of Professor de la Rive, Swiss Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of St. 


James's. 


On the 28th, at West Ashton, Charles William Forbes, of Moniack Castle, Inver- 
ness-shire, to Jane Agnes, third daughter of Walter Long, Esq., M.P., of Rood 


Ashton, Wilts. 


On the 30th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Major W. D. Macdonald, 

H Captain and the Hon. Mrs. 
Macdonald, of Sandside, Caithness-shire, to Emma, youngest daughter of Colin 
Lindsay, Esq., and grand-daughter of the late Hon, Robert Lindsay, of Balearres, 


H.M.’s Ninety-Third Highlanders, eldest son o 


Fifeshire. 


On the Ist of September, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, George Frederic, only surviving son of the Rev. 8. G. 
Crompton, of Carlton, in the county of York, to Marcia Henrietta Mary. daughter 
— Douglas Halford, Esq., of Grosvenor Square, and of West Lodge, 


DEATHS, 


On the 27th of August, at Hampstead Marshall, Newbury, the Right Hon, Louisa 


Dowager Countess of Craven, aged seventy-eight. 


On the 28th, at her residence, Colton House, Staffordshire, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late John Hill, Esq., Attorney-General of the Chester Cireuit, grandson of the late 


Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., of Hawkestone, Salop. 


On the 29th, at Bower House, Dunbar, General Carfrae, of Bower House, 


H.E.1.C.8. 


On the 30th, on board the steamship Ripon, Major-Gencral Henry Frederic Lock- 
yer, C.B., K.H., &c., late Commander-in-chief of the Forces in Ceylon, and Acting 


ieut.-Governor, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 


On the 30th, at her residence in Kentish Town, aged sixty-one, Elizabeth, widow 


of the late Frederick Yates, formerly of the Adelphi Theatre. 
On the 30th, the Rev. Richard Panton, D.D., Archdeacon of Surry, Jamaica. 


On the Ist of September, at Wrottesley, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Goodlake, only 


surviving daughter of Lord Wrottesley, aged twenty-eight. 


On the 2d, at Greenwich Hospital, sincerely and deeply regretted, Commander 


Edward Garrett, R.N., Lieutenant of the Mars, 74, at the battle of Trafalgar. 
On the 34, at 33, Glocester Place, Hyde Park, John Herbert Koe, Esq., Q.C. 


Trade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, SEPTEMBER 4. 





Bankrupts.—Josern Ctarkr, Kidderminster, tanner--Caar es Borren, Craw- 
ford Passage, Clerkenwell, brass-founder—Ricnarp Burrie, Long Acre, tailor— 
‘ATMAN Watson, Hampstead Road, draper—Jonn Frepenick Kent, 
Croydon, builder—Sitvanxo Francisco Luis Pereira and Joun Grant, Great Tower 
Street, wine-merehants—Freperick Tayvtor Braseincron, Burslem, Staffordshire, 
boot-maker—Puitir Miixs, Stamford, Lincolnshire, boot-maker—James SEason 


WriiaM 


Leeds, cabinet-maker—Cuartes Denes, Liverpool, wine-merchant. 


Scotch Sequestrations,—Inxcuis junior, Leith, merehant—Martix, Dundee, rope- 


maker, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 7. 


Bankrupts.—James Osporn Kent, Waterloo Place, Limehouse, draper—Jamrs 
Fe.r, New Compton Street, Soho, currier—Mary Ann Woop, Luton, Bedfordshire, 
straw-hat-manufacturer— Caries Sprxins, Duke Street, Portland Place, bottled- 
beer-merchant—Tuomas Law Hoxpicu, Hinckley, Leicestershire, ironmonger— 
Grorcr Jounsox, Durham Place, Hackney Road, shoe-manufacturer—Taomas 
James Surrn, Luton, Bedfordshire, tailor—James Tuomson and Co., Birmingham, 
warehousemen— Robert FRreecanp and Joun Freetanp, Manchester, merchants— 
Joun Voxrys and Witi14m Huan, Jubilee Place, Chelsea, horticultural builders. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd . Monday.) Tuesday.| Wednes., 

















| 
FOent Console. ..ccceccececeees| 998 | 99) | 98 933 | 
| 938% | 938 93 93g 
934 | 933 | 93¢ | 939 93a | 
e3g 93 938 | 93 | 938 
Annuities 1880 ............ j}—|— | — | — | — | 
Annuities 1885 ............ AP | | 163 16g 168 | 
Pank Stock, 9 per Cent .... ‘| 93 233 233 | 231 ——_ 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... veee} —— | 216 | 217% | 218 | a6 | 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. perdiem.......| lpm. | a oe oF = se 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/...............| 4pm.) —— | 4 — | — | 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ............064 4dis. | —— | 8 | 6 | —— | 








. 


231 
216 








Thurs. | Friday. | 


93} [ 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
































































Austrian —— , French ......... sesecede 4ip.CR.) ct 
Belgian .... 9) =| Mexican ... - 2 
Ditto..... — | Peravian’...).; of a 
Brazilian... 100 | Portuguese 1353 .. ‘a 
Buenos Ayres 964 } Russian .....45 ogee loath 
Chilian ... 1033 | Sardinian ibe ~ a 
Danish . —— | Spanish ......... 
Ditto... — | Ditto New Deferred ‘4 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guil — | —— - pened } Pt 
Ditto ..ccecceceeerves ° 02 } Turkish...... > 
French ...+++ . . _ | Venezuela } 2 
SHARES. 
(Last Odicial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— | | Baxxs— ' 
Bristoland Exeter... es] —— | Australasian...... Ley 
Caledonian....... oses ee 94 | British North Ame | 53 
Chesterand Holyhead ......- | sal oa meuanesonreconevensesenenee 68 
Eastern Counties....... Peers | NOMA oo. ce eeeeeeeeee | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.....+++| 8s Commer: lal of London ........, | a 
Glasgow and South-Western...;|  —— Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd,| is 
Great Northern .......+s.ee+00% } ig LONGON ..cccccccccecesesovces col > om 
Great South. and West. Ireland. | uu — nealeng oe | sesgees % 
Jreat Western....cecrceeceeeee | 7 } London Chrtd nk, of Aus 
+ poard o and Yorkshire......) IIb | London Joint Stock............ } P| 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......+-- 208 London and Westminster ...... oy 
London, Brighton,& South Coast} lilo} National Bank «..+.+0+++seeeees i 
London and Blackwall .......+-+ | 654 National Provincial 983 
London and North-Western....| 1003 New South Wales....... oeeeees } — 
London and South Western... ‘| 92} Ordemtal ccccccccccccccccccccses j 44} 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln.) see cate 3 e Pe pocussesoosseneey } 
Midland .......ccsccecececcvess | 25 rovincial of [reland.........+. & 
Midland G Western (Ireland)| —— South Australia. ......+ssseeees | = 
North British... eee + e | Union of Australia ........00 ee 
North-Eastern «| 933 | Union of London........... 2H 
North-Eastern—York .........- 63 | Unllty..cccccccccccccecees ° wails 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) —— Docks— | 
Scottish Ceatral Re eee _ East and West India } 1M 
Scottish Midland..... toeecesess| | London. eeseel “ 
South Eastern and Dover...... 874 8t. Kathe SRD cc cccecosedésccesd | 70f 
Eastern of France,........+++ = ae eneesesoesooses ecceeses 99 
Fast Indian ....+.-+++++ Perry | MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne......)|  —— Australian Agricultural...... | — 
Grand Trunk of Canada......! 30 British American Land..,. or 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 96} CamadA 2... scccscccccsscccsvees | — 
Gre.t Western 6f Canada ... ‘| 13} Crystal Palace .......+++. w 
- Paris and Lyons ...eseeeerees _ —- fe agg seen Woy 
INES— | Steam.......06+ — 
Australian..... eoccceccceccoess| == London Discount....... E % 
jrazilian Imperial......+++ eovel 1} National Discount.......... rr ay 
Ditto St. John dei Rey......... | 28 Peninsular and Oriental Steam, | TH 
Cobre Copper. ......65 eeerecece | Royal Mail Steam............. 
Rhymney Lon ...ccccceeeees ter _ South Australian ...... . 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 5th day of Sept. 1860. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ..cccscoseveeee+e£29,914,375 | Government Debt ........... S101 8 
Other Securities. .......0.-005 ; 
| Gold Coin and Bullion 





Silver Bullion....cccecsseeees 








£29,914,375 | caguss 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors 'Capital...,.....£14,553,000 , Government Securities(inclu- 
cevesececerese 3,777,723 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,651) 
Public Deposits" ... 6,196,821 | Otner Securities..........++++ 20,0010 
Other Deposits .. 13,431,519 Notes : cececeee SADE 
Seven Daysand other Bills , 721,339 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 730,672 
£38 980,402 £38 ,990,408 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Actt, 





BULLION. Peroa. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | Copper, Brit.Cakes £98 0 0 .. £0 

Iron, Weish Bars.... 6 5 ©.. 7 
Mexican Dollars ......-++-se00. © 5 2) | Lead, British Pig .., 2410 0... 25 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 0 © | Steel,Swedish Keg..19 0 0 . @ 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 7. 
* #8.) & 1  & | & & 
Wheat,R. 0. 54to 58 Fine ...... 60to63 Pine...... 70to 74 | Indian Cora. 7 to® 
Fine...... 5262 Foreign,R. 5i— 62) Peas, Hog... 33—40 | Outs, Peed.. 0-9 
Red, New. 54—56 White F. 66—68 Ma Fine.... 0? 






Fine ...... 56—58 Rye .....+-. 34—38 White.... 34—43 | Poland =e 
White Old 58—62 Barley...... 30—34 Blue..... - O— 0} Fine oo 
Fine .....- 62— 64 Malting .. O— © Beans, Ticks 34—40 | Potato.... 2-® 
New...... 54—60 Malt, Ord... 56—70, Harrow... 44—50 Fine... 0-2 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
| 


For the Week ending Sept. 1. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales 
w 








Wheat ..... 60s. 11d, | Rye ...... - 408, 7 heat.... 59s. 3d. | Rye ....... 

Barley ..... 33 2 } Beans «. 47 10 Barley.... 33 6 | Beans... 4 8 

Oats cccccee BS 8 Peas....... 44 5 Oats veceee 27) 1 | Pea@scvceee TF 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town -made...........per sack 60s. to 63s. | Batter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. dos. 

BIOORG .occccccccccccescossece 48 — 52 Carlow, 0/. 0s. to Of. Os. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship45 — 48 | Bacon, Irish ...........perewt ng 


Norfolk and Stockton ......... 41 — 43 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 
American .......per barrel 32 — 35 Derby, pale ......« 
Canadian ....... eeeccecese 32 — 3 Hams, York ......... eee 

Bread, $jd. to 10d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 6s. 34” 





ee OO 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








Neweatz axp LeaDENmALL.* CaTILe- MaRgEt.* Heap or Carrie st te 
. a sd s. a, ’ s. d. CaTrLe-MABKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 Sto4 2 .... 4 CtO5 Oto5 4 Monday. Th in 
Mutton 4 0—4 4—4 8 «eee ©10—5 2—5 6) Beasts., 6,090 ...«+ by 
Veal... 3 4—3 6B—4 4... 4 C—41—5 2 wy 
Pork... 4 4—5 4—6 0 wr. 4 Cm 4 B— 5 O 1” 
Lamb. 4 O0—# 8B—5 0 2.0. 5 O—6 O—O O| Pigs... 280 seve 
* To sink the offal, per 6 Ib. 
HOPS. 


Weald of Kent Pockets...... 160s. to 220s. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 170 — 240 Half-bred Wethers - 
Sussex ditto......... seseceee 1400 — 190 Leicester Fleeces .. 
0 — © | Combing Skins ...... 


WOOL. 
Down Tegs ...-..+.++ per ib. ~ to 2d 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmivHriev>. Wouirecnaret. 
Hay,Good ......... 75s. to SOs... 168s. to 112s. 





Inferior ...... 50 — 60 o— 0 
NeW ..cccceeee WD — 90 si — 92 
Clover ....... esevee - 9 —115 126060 — 132 
Wheat Straw ....... 30 — 36 “a (40 

























GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS. setd 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 6d. to 37. Od.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d. te 1 
Congou, fine .. 2 0 —2 2 | Brandy, Best Brands..... 8 10 — °8 
Pckoe, tlowery .. «3 0 —5 © | Cotton, N Oriente porte. 2 e ond “we 
In bond— D' . 5d. per Ib. Saitpetre, Ref....percwt. a 
Célbve, Gan an Vent) eure. One. 04. to 968. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian. per ton. 280 4 = ; > 
Good Ordinary 61s. Od. to 62s. Od.| Tallow’ P. Y. C...per cwt. % peer 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 70s. 0d. to 92s. 04.) TOWM «0-0 -seeeree a3 = - . 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 22s. 0d. to 26s. 6¢.| Rape Oil, English refined 46 © a ‘ 
Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. 0d. | Brown.....- “4 . ms 0° 
West India Molasses .... 16s. Od. to 18s. 6¢.| Limseed Oil....... . . 0 
POTATOES. | Cocoa -nut Oil, 0 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0s.to 0s.| Palm Oil.......++0+++0++: 450 — ; 4 
2 Shaws........ 0 — © | Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .200 0 ~ 98 
York Regents......... wee O — © | Coals.Hetton..........0019 6 — g6 
Benteh 4, rcces-secccce-cco. @ o | Tees... s+ ot O@ 
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HE NORWICH MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, on Mownoay, Torspay, Wronespay, 
snd Faivay, Serremper the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
2ist, 1860, in St. ANDREW'S HALL, under the 
oe 4 . ‘ “ ~ -- 
» of Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUE 3 
H LH the Prince Consort, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H RH. the Duke of Cambridge, and other members of the 
Royal Family. 

On MONDAY EVENING, September 17th, Haydn's Ora- 
torio, “ The Creation.” 

On WEDNESDAY MORNING, September 19th, Handel's 
« Pettingen Te Deum,” and Spohr’s Oratorio, ‘The Last 
Judgment 

On THURSDAY MORNING, September 20th, Herr Mo 
's New Oratorio, “‘ Abraham” (first time of perform 
lelssohn’s Psalm, “ As the Hart pants.” 


TuavaspayY, @ 





lique 
ance), and Men¢ 

On FRIBAY MORNING, September 2Ist, Handel's Ora- 
torio, “ The Messiah.” 

ree Grand Miscellancous Con erts will b 

EVENINGS of TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 
DAY, September |8th, 19th, and 20th, including Professor 
Sterndale Bennett's “‘ May Queen,” Gluck’s * Armida,” and 
Benedict's Cantata, “ Undine,” (first time of performance, 
composed expressly for this Festival 

Principal Voca! Performers—Ma 
last appearance in Norwic h), Mad 
Madame Forghi-Mam Mr. Sims 
Cooper, Mr. Santley, Weiss, Belletti Solo 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard No, Signor 
Piatti. Leaders of the Band, M. Sainton and Mr. H. Bla 
grove ; Organist, Mr. Harcourt; Chorus Master, Mr. J. F 
Hill; Conductor, Mr BENEDICT 

On FRIDAY EVENING, the 2Ist of September, a 
GRAXD DRESS BALL, in St. Andrew's Hall, the Band (of 
thirty performers being conducted by Mr. Weippert 

. ROGER KERRISON, } Hon. 


J. 8. MORGAN, $ Sees. 
ein " 


PueE ROYAL INSURANCE 


» given on the 
1 THURS 














ame Clara Novello (her 
ame Weiss, Miss Palmer, 
*, Mr. Wilbye 














COMPANY, 

29, LOMBARD STREE Tr, LONDON, and 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Licerpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the 10th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 


Fire Department. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the large accessions of business 
made annually through a long series of years, which 
obviously increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the 
Fire Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the pre- 
ceding year, by a larger sum than has been obtained by the 
increase of any single year since the formation of the Com 
pany, excepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 
percentin three years. To this circumstance must be at 
tributed the gratifying announcement that the Accounts for 
the year show a profit of 42,488. 3s. 4d. 
following figures exhibit the PROGRESS of the whole 
FIRE BRANCH, running over the last ten years— 
Increase of the Year 
above each 
preceding one. 
£9,557 19 8 





Total Premium 











8,645 15 11 
24,251 18 3 
35,639 0 @ 
15,895 7 0 
1601 0 7 
21,672 17 7 
23,315 15 2 
17 





Placing the Company among the very largest Offices in 
the Kingdom. Indeed, it is belicved that there are now 
qnly three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire 
Revenue, 








Life Business. 


B Driaecronrs desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject is acompanied by an 
we. containing the fullest particulars of the investiga 

» and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
whieh make plain to the uuprofessional eye the mortality 
experienced, by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, 

most favourably with the former averages 
of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these clucidations will attract a deep 
ald profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in 
the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no 
heed to its peernend advantages, and it is evident that 

Jy, a8 well as others, will not fail to re: 
ofthe fa Fiedeet 0 reap much 


The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
me dys ty, ee annum, to be added to the 
2 assy. of EVERY PARTICIPATING PO- 
LICY effeeted Previously to the Ist of January 1858, for each 
entire year that it had been in existence since the last ap- 
tion of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
ever declared. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCTATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap, 43. 








Estaptrsnep a.p. 1844. 
as may be effected from 501. to 10,0007. on a Single 


Greait for hate the amount of the first five Annual Premiams 
Livers Men remunerated for their Reports. 

N ¥ to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

may be effected on the Now Paaricrratme 
~~ very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
¥ of ways, to suite the circumstances and convenience 





Parcirte, at 
val 





of t classes of Assurers 
ANNUITIES 
Te atiate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
ious “sy for Reversionary and Deferred Annuitics are 
= “ fa seserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
of Providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 


s ; : 
jource — she casualties of age and the uncertainties of 





Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS 
Half Premiom 


J Whole Premium 
Aze. First Seven Years. 


after Seven Years. 





= ° SPUD - cocancanes 42 18 
a » 26 260 
= -« 152 210 4 

oesecee 21810 


an aie. 
PETER MORRISON, Managi irec 
SON. Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 








. ai e 7 oe 
Qo UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
WO COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotis and sent far collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted dir with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents 

Coupons on Australian Government Bonds discounted. 

Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 











( OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
¥ JERMYN STREET, LONDON 
Direetor—Sir Roprrick J. Mencuisox, D.C.L., & 
The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the Ist of 
2 NEXT, Will be sent on application to the Registrar 
» Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr 
llofmann ; Physics, by Professor Tyndall; Natural History, 
by Prof, Huxtey; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Waring 
ton Smyth; Metallurgy, by Dr. Perey; and Applied Me- 
chanics. by Professor Willis. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar 
T= FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS 
t the London Looking-Glass Manufactory, 167, Fleet 
JENKINS, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
chly Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. Tilustrated 












Street a 
2 in. wide, inr 
lists sent free 

+ +) wp WZINGA "ATED 
I: LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- 

4 CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su 
perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement, rices on application, and the article 
sent by post from the Manufacturers 

POPE and FLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W 














WY DWma rat . _ > 
| ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
performance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BE T, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
, ” , . . > 7 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 29. l0d., 3¢, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8¢., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls., ls. 2d., 
ls. 3d., 1s. 4d., Is. Gd., amd Is. Bd. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. 
of the City. 


















DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnevornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 








66, Queen Street, London, 23d August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Worn resroon and Co, 
46, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 


car Sirs, 
ri ss 

HAVE, as requested, today visited the 
Royal Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement 
of the Nottingham firm, who state that their Starch has 
been used for many years in the Royal Laundry, and have 
been assured by Mr, Thompson, the Superintendent, that 
nonce but yourselves have any right to state that they supply 
1 to her Majesty's Laundry, as no other Starch is there 
, nor has been used for some years, but the Glenfield 
Patent Starch 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction,and that though trial hes been 
made of samples of various Starches, none of these have been 
found nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
am, dear Sirs, 

Your obedient Servant, 


max 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
TpATN r , T 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
The Lancet states, 
This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, 
and where it becomes known obtains great favour for 
Puddings, Custards, nemange; all the uses of the finest 
arrow root, and especially suited to the delicacy of children 


PD 





WM. BLACK. 
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and invalids. 


| 


All goods carriage-free within eight miles | 


proved Herse-hair Gloves and Heits,) 172, New Bond Street, | 
styles in every material for the season. 


and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


> y : 
MEET H.—By her Majesty’s Royal 

Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA- 
BRIEL’S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D'Ottajana (es- 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver- 
smith, and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 
Liverpool. 

“ The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently superior.''—United Service Gazette. 
“ Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health, 
This new system will save much money and more annoy- 
ance.’’— Herald. 


HE ST. KATHERINE DOCK COM- 
PANY having decided that the outer walls of their 
Premises shall be used fog Advertising Articles adapted for 
Colonists, Emigrants, and Shippers, 
Measrs. CLAYTON and DIAMOND 


Reg toannounce that they have taken the contract to carry 
out the same, and have allotted a promiment space on the 
wall toa ’ 

“ NEWSPAPER AND PUBLICATION DIRECTORY.” 


The large number of Newspapers, Publications, and Books of 
all sorts, exported to our Colonies, and. purchased by Pas- 
sengers, Colonists,and Emigrants, for reading on the voyage, 
is now so well known that Mesers. Ciayvrow and Diamonp 
venture to call the attention of Publishers to this new mode 
of attracting the notice of all Sea-going People to an Iltus- 
ted aud Descriptive Advertisement of their Works. It 
is impossible for Captains of Vessels, Passengers, Colonists, 
Emigrants, &c., continually passing this great thoroughfare, 
back wards and forwards to their Ships, not to be reminded 
thorowghiy by these IMustrated Boards of what Works they 
will require on their voyage, and the Newspapers they must 
order to follow them Weekly or Daily to the land of their 
adoption 

Several of the principal Newspapers and Periodicals have 
already taken spaces for this division of Advertisements. 
Some are already on the walls—The Iilustrated London News 
(a very handsome Double Kyard),—The Spectator (also a very 
striking and effective Board),—The Shipping Gazette,— Mit 
chell’s Maritime Register —News of the World,— Lloyd's News- 
paper — on Journal, &e., &c.,—specimens of the style in 
which this department will be carried out. Many others are 
Painting ; infact, the allotted space is fast filling, and future 
orders will be executed as received. 

Ciayrow and Diawonxp undertake to prepare well-exe- 
cuted O11 Parstrxes, Varnished and Framed, and to place 
them in the above desirable sitaation, on the following 
terms,—namely, size, 6 feet high by 5 feet wide, at the rate 
of 3s. Gd. per week, by the year, payable monthly. This 
charge includes the cost of the Painting, rent of the space 
occupied, and every incidental expense. 

The system of ADVERTISING BY ILLUSTRATION 
being novel and attractive—the size, large and striking— 
the situation, one of the most public in London—it is pre- 
sumed that this opportunity combines a more effectual, and, 
at the same time, a cheaper, channel for Advertising than 
any before introduced into this country. It is, im fact, Ad- 
vertising in the right way, and in the riout rrace. It should 
be remembered that, once on the Dock Wall, the Illustrated 
Advertisements cannot be covered or removed. 

Offices, 265, Strand, August, 1859. 
































BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 

Queen, Paisiey, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
7 var . rr , ca Aa Pl 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 652, Fleet 
Strect, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESC2IP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly rescmble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 62, Ficet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5. 


. tanh . 

~ W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ cress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosicry, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furnitare for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, cautcens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M 
Dock yards), Woolwich. 











a] r . 
S HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality 
W and accuracy of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, and newest 


POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W 


JPUBNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 

Buy, and How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Encravings (gratis), and post 
free—P. and 8. Beyres, City Purniture Warehouses, 91, 
93, and 95, City Road. Goods carriage-free to any part of the 
kingdom. Note our 15/. Drawing Room Suite covered in 
Velvet or Damask ; patterns free by post. Inspection invited 








MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


E MOSES and SON can confidently 
4 assert, that they advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 
trade, and are thereby cnabled to offer a REALLY GOOD 
ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilful 
cutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship may be relied on. 

THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreign Markets, 


THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for all 
classes, and all occupations ; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles of all ages. 

THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully- 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures. 


N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the money returned. 

Gratis on application, or post-free. E. Moses and Sons’ 
Book for the present Season, containing “ The Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,’ with rules for 
self-mcasurement, and list of prices. Also, just published, 
an elaborate Plan of their City Premises 

Corner of MINOKIES and ALDGATE, and 

NEW OXFORD STRERT, Corner of HART STREET. 











‘a 7 

HE. ‘‘ INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 

in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling ,and Business. This isuniver- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSES and SON, 

Corner of MINORTES and ALDGATE, and 

NEW OXPORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 
Also BRADFORD and SHBFFIELD, YORKSHIKE. 


URISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specialty provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Bootmakers, &c. 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 
i1 Also BRADFORD and SHEPFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Biliousness, 

Diseases of the Liver.—After the long-continued wet 
weather the hot summer's sua will cause the atmosphore to 
be surcharged with deleterious exhalations, which will pro- 
duce fevers and irritation of the bowels. To check the un- 
due action of the liver, usually the first indication of febrile 
comptaints, the Pills, invented by Professor Holloway, stand 
unrivalled, These Pills are so cheaply and easily purchased 
that none need suffer either from nausea, indigestion, dis 
ordered liver, dizziness, or torpid bowels, or, in a word, from 
any functional irregularity. These Pills produce a happier 
effect on the digestive organs than any other medicinal com- 
pound, whether mineral or vegetable. My their means any 
person can casily secure robust health. 
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By order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 
Now ready. price 2s. 6d. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS, for the Year 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
(Publisher to the Admiralty.) 


New Novel by the Author of ‘ Simplicity and 
Fascination.” 


On September 20th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GLADYS THE REAPER. 


By the Author of ‘* Simplicity and Fascination.” 
“.... standing like Ruth amid the alien corn.” 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, London. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 
On September 25, will be published in 1 ¢ol. crown 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH. 


To this new Work will be added 
THE TWO SERMONS PREACHED AT THE 
ORATOIRE AT PARIS, on 


“THE FUTURE OF EUROPE,” and 
“THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND.” 


By Dr. Cummine, 
Author of ‘ The Great Tribulation coming on the 
Earth.” 
Ricuarp Bent xy, New Burlington Street, London, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON'’S 
NOVELS, 


In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, 
Printed from a large and readable type. 
The Volumes published contain— 
The Caxtons—My Novel—What Will he do with it— 
Devereux. 
Published Monthly, price 5s. per Volume. 
Witi1aM Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 














This day is published, price bs. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
BRITISH RELATIONS IN CHINA. 


By Capt. Saerarp Osnorn, C.B., R.N., 
Author of ** A Cruise in Japanese Waters,”’ &c. 
With a MAP OF CHINA and CHART OF THE 
PELHO from the Entrance to Pekin. 
WituraMm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
sondon., 


This day is published, price 6d. 


1. 
THE HAUNTED AND THE 
HAUNTERS, 
AND THE DUELLISTS. 


Being No. 30, for September, of 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


I. 
VOLUME TENTH OF TALES FROM 
“ BLACKWOOD.” 


Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, containing— 
Antonio di Carara—The Fatal Repast—The Vision of 
Cagliostro—The First and Last Kiss—The Smuggler’s 
Leap—The Haunted and the Haunters—The Duellists. 
Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d., and in 
Quarterly Volumes, price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Wituam Briacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, wre 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL S0- 
CIETY for Serremprn (Vol. XXIII. Part 3.) 

CONTENTS : 
. The Prince Consort’s Inaugural Address at the 
International Statistical Congress. 
Mr. Purdy—On the Statistics of the Poor-rate., 
Mr. J.J. Fox—On the Province of the Statis- 
tician. 
Mr. Hare—On a New Statistical Method for as- 
certaining the Votes of Majorities. 
Mr. Nassau Senior’s Opening Address to Sec- 
tion F. of the British Association at Oxford. 
Observations on the Present Position of Statis- 
tical Inquiry. 
Dr. Jarvis (of Boston, U.S.,) on Taxation in 
the United States. F 
Dr. Miehelsen—On Serfdom in Russia. 
. Miscellanea of Quarterly Returns. 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, 445, West 
Strand, W.C. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for Serremser, 

(price 2s. 6d.) Contains Engravings from the Pic- 

ture of ** The Children of George III.” by Copley, in 

the Royal Collection, and of ‘* The Burial of Wilkie,” 

by Turner, in the National Gallery. The Sculpture is 

** Preparing tor the Bath,” after 7. Gibson, R.A. 

The Literary Contributions include— 

Part IX. Raffaelle 
. 4. By J. Illustrated, 

Crystal Palace Picture Gallery. 

The Art-Season. 

Natural History. Jilustrated. 

The Hudson. Part VIII. 
rated. 








- 


- er 


a 





‘By B. J. Lossing. 

Kensington Museum. 

The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South 
Wales. Part IX. By Mr. and Mrs, 8. C, Hall. 

Illustrated 


The Luther Monument... Illustrated. 
Sir T. Lawrence. By the late E. V. Rippingille, 


Virtue and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 











Now ready, price Is. 7 

PEECH OF THE DUKE OF 
\ ARGYLL in the House of Lords on the Second 
Reading of the EUROPEAN FORCES (India) BILL, 
August 10th, 1860. 


Also, price 6d. 

SPEECH OF THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
in the House of Lords on the Second Reading of the 
Bill for the REPEAL of the PAPER DUTIES, May 
2ist, 1860. 

James Rineway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 


Granuam. 3 vols. 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 3 vols. 


“This story will be perused with profit as well as 
pleasure. Great interest attaches tothe principal per- 
sonages.”’ — Observer. 


NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon. C. 
8S. Savite. 3 vols. 
“A most exciting story, very well written, and 
which cannot fail to attract attention.”—Sun, 
Also, now ready, price 5s. bound and illustrated. 


THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Slick, 


forming Vol. 12 of Hurst axp Brackert’s STan- 
parp Lrprary or Curap Eprrions. 
“The present work of Judge Haliburton is quite 
equal to his first.”"—Chronicle, 
Hursv and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth boards, 
T" E FRENCH UNDER ARMS. 


By BLancuarp JERROLD, 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 

Just published, the Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. cloth 
TWENTY YEARS in the CHURCH, 
By Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





‘ ~ Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
E LKERTON RECTORY ; being Part 
‘4 the Second of ‘Twenty Years in the Church,” 
By Rey. James Pycrorr, B.A. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
Just Publisted, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE LONG RUN; a Novel. By Henry 


Oweax, LL.D. Author of ** Out of the World,” 





&e. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


MR, JABEZ HOGG ON EYE DISEASES, 
Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
HE OPHTHALMOSCOPE., 
By Janez Hose, 

Senior Assistant-Surgeon, Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital; Surgeon to the Society for 
Improving the Social Position of the Blind, &c. 

“Mr, Jabez Hogg has called professional attention 
to an extremely ingenious instrument, termed the 
‘opthalmoscope,’ by means of which the more obscure 
diseases of the eye are easily detected and diagnosed. 
This discovery will effectually aid the physician in 
distinguishing cerebral from those amaurotic affections, 
the etlect of organic changes in the delicate structure 
of the eye itself."—Dr. Forbes Winslow ** On Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain,” §e. 

London: Jonny Cuvrcuit, New Burlington Street. 


A. and C, BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


Black’s School Atlas, a series of 40 Maps, 4to. 
8 10s 















OT BVO. cccccccccecsccrccccescesceessceses 

Black’s Beginner’s Atlas, a series of 27 Maps, 
Oblong 12MO...... css scecvescsccccscecces 2s. 6d. 
Buchan’s Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader 3s. 0d. 
Buchan’s Poetical Reader. ............0.00005 ls. 3d. 
Serymgeour’s Class-Book of English Poetry... 4s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts, each..........+... 28. 6d. 
Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland, 2 vols, 10s. Od. 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of France.......... 48. 0d. 
Tytler’s History of Scotland ,,...... seseecces 38. 6d, 
Tytler’s Modern History .........0.00005 eevee 38. 0d, 
Tytler’s Ancient History........ Coreceevers ‘ 0d. 
Kitto’s History of Palestine..... 3s. 6d. & 4s. Od. 
Porteous’ Evidences of Christianity, by Boyd. 1s, 0d. 
Oswald’s Etymological py" ovccbecvegss . Od. 

Valter Scott’s 


Collection for Schools, from Sir 
v 





Comrae IT, . ccececccccccccccccccoceveces . Od. 
Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Grammar,.,.. «+. 38. 6d, 
Pillan’s Classical Geography ....... vecerccces 16.68. 
Gunn’s Rudiments of the Latin Language..... 2s. 0d. 
Demaus’s Class-Book of English Prose ....... 4s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts ...........++.+ each 2s. 6d. 
Carson’s Exercises in Attic Greek ..........++ 4s. 0d 
Carson’s Phedri Fabule cum Indice...... ... 28. Od, 
Veitch’s Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective 6s. 0d. 
Bennett’s Outlines of Physiology .......-..+.+ 6s. Od 


Edinburgh : Apa and Caartes Back ; 
London: Loneman and Co, 


The Most Popular School Histories. 
Embellished with Plates, M E ings, &c. 
V HITTAKER'S IMPROVED PIN- 





NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New 
and revised Edition, 12mo. price 6s, strongly bound in 


roan. 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. New Edition, 12mo, 
price 5s. 6d. AKERS. in roan. 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of GREECE. New Edition, 
12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co. 
on the title page. 

London: Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 














[September 8, 1860, 
ies 
NEW WORK, BY NOELL RADEC 
AUTHOR OF LIFFE, 
“THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL,” &e, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, price 3s, 
T. KATHERINE of ALEXAN DRIA; 
a Dramatic Legend. ¢ 
By Nortt Rapecurre, Author of 
“* The Lees of Blendon Hall,” &c, 
oe Bull—* we of power.” 
orning Herald—‘* Much euperior to 
ofits class.” i er the avenge 
‘ritic—* The story is illustrative ofthe s 
the early My el truggles of 

Liverpool Albion—“ A drama possessing consider 
able poetic merit and scenic effect,” (= 

Brighton Gazette—-* A production to be read—and 
then not cast aside, but re-read again and again, and 
the more appreciated.” 4 

Saunvers, Or.ey, and Co., 50, Conduit Street 
Hanover Square. / 
\ ELBOURNE HOUSES OF PARLIA. 
I MENT.—THE PIANOFORTE.—THE Bry. 
DER of THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped, 5d., coy. 
TAINS: Fine View and complete Plan of the Melbourne 
Houses of Parliament—The History of the Pianoforte 
~—Building Act Amendment—Etching—Stren of 
Building Stones—The Alterations in the Nati 
Gallery—Archwologists in Bangor—Ventilation of Gag 
—Prevention of Fires—The Arrangement of a Kitehen 
—Iluminated Clocks—The Trades’ Movement—Works 
in France—School-building News—Church-building 
News—Provincial News—Competitions, &e, 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and alj 
Booksellers. 
O ADVERTISERS IN KEnytz. 
In regard to circulation, the CHATHAM NEWS 
AND NORTH KENT SPECTATOR, (conducted by 
Mr. Henry Fosrer, long connected with the London 
Spectator under the late Mr. Rryrovt,) has now be 
come the first Kentish Paper. The South-Easter, 
Gazette, which still utters its fallacious stereot 
statement that it circulates “ nearly three times the 
number of any other Kentish paper,” only claims, ig 
its last Almanack, a circulation of “nearly 400 
weekly,” while more than 5000 has become the regular 
issue of the NEWS. In three months, its circulation 
increased 1250 weekly !—the increase alone represent 
ing the circulation of many very respectable local 
journals. In the Towns of Chatham, Rochester, Strood, 
and Brompton, so far as can be ascertained, the 
NEWS now circulates ten times as many Copies as all 
the other local journals combined! while the country 
circulation constantly extends. 

The Subscribers to the NEWS include every class— 
Military, Naval, Official, and Civilian ; it enters nearly 
every house in the Towns. Advertisers can j 
for themselves of the advantages likely to accrue t 
them by making their announcements in a journal 
whose circulation in the special district, may be said 
to be, without any exaggeration, universal. 

Advertisements should be sent not later than Thurs- 
day evening. 

CLAYTON and FOSTER, 
Army Printers, 
“ NEWS” Office, 58, High Street, Chatham, 

Two kinds of Military Ledgers, Order Books, Day 
Books, Squad Books, and upwards of 60 Military 
Forms, always in stock. 

The success of the NEWS having necessitated the 
erection of a Printing Machine, C. and F. areina 
position to execute all orders promptly, at very mo- 
derate prices. 

REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
HE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
The price of this old-established paper is now 
TWOPENCE, 


‘ 


When the House of Commons decided to ~~ 
Paper Duty, the Proprietors of the Morning 
announced their resolve to effect a more than corte 
sponding reduction in the price of their Journal; and 
although the House of Lords has seen fit to thwart ie 
Representative Chamber in the repeal of the em- 
demned and most objectionable tax, they have dete 
mined to fulfil their promise. > os of be 4 
or Dear Newspapers has been argued out; the 
bility of producing a First-Class Daily Paper, at 80” 

ice, has been practically determined : and in viewol 
these facts they desire to show how 

COMPLETE A MORNING PAPEB 

can be produced for TWOPENCE. 

The Conductors of the Morning Chronicle believt 
that their arrangements are sufficiently extended and 
complete to enable them to lay before their readers 
the earliest and most reliable information oa 
Home Topic or occurrence of Public Interest; 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that the sounaes 
of Foreign Intelligence at their command are sd 
those of any other English Newspaper. 

Their first and last object will be, to place the best 
information at the disposal of their readers; and 0 
pains or money will be spared in the collection of 
trustworthy News. Thoroughly Liberal in Politics, 
the Morning Chronicle will be wholly Independent 
4 Party, and in the broadest and healthiest seam, 
the 


JOURNAL OF THE PEOPLE, a 
pledged to the p ion of every in t in 
liamentary Representation, Law, Foreign Relations, 
Trade, and the Useful Arts, 








Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Sure 
and Sons to sell the Morning Chronicle at all theit 
Railway Bookstalls at 

TWOPENCE PER COPY; a 
also to supply the Paper to Country Agents 
ooh terms as will enable them to sell it at the marked 
price. 
“ Morstxo Curonterx ” Office, $32, Strand, W.C 


——- 
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